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URSULA'S STUMBLING-BLOCK: 

OR, 

"PRIDE COMES BEFORE A FALL/' 



CHAPTER I. 

THE NEW HOME. 

It was not a large house, and it was not an especially 
comfortable one, and it was by no means picturesque- 
looking. It had been a tumble-down farm-house, much 
gone to decay, and had been patched up and made 
habitable without any regard to beauty. It was too 
soon for the ivy or creepers to have grown up and 
covered its plainness ; the walls were red and bare, 
and the patch of ground in front had not been reduced 
to order. There were some old shrubs here and there, 
a few lilac bushes and laburnum trees ; and in one 
comer a fairly grown elm-tree ; but the turf was 
coarse and uneven ; the walk from the wicket-gate 
up to the front door only just gravelled, and the 
flower-beds entirely devoid of plants. It would take 
some little time before the place presented a culti- 
vated appearance. 

Nevertheless, at this moment it was looking its 
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best, for the setting sun sent a flood of golden light 
upon it which softened its rugged appearance, and 
caused great brown shadows to fall across the rough 
uneven lawn. 

A young girl stood in the blaze of sunlight, gazing 
at the forlorn patch of land with a look of despair 
in her defiant black eyes. 

Presently she shook back her long tangled hair, 
and seating herself on the doorstep, burst into a pas- 
sionate fit of crying. 

"What is the matter, Ursula?" asked a gentle 
voice, as one of the windows was opened, and a face 
looked out on the sobbing girl. 

" O mother, mother, I had no idea it would be as 
bad as this ! " 

« Ursula r* 

" Look at this piece of ground ; is it possible to 
call it a garden ? " 

" My child, it does but want attention and care ; 
a little planting will do much, and we must sow some 
hardy annuals to make a show for the summer, until 
we settle what we want to grow permanently." 

"Permanently!" repeated Ursula, "then are you 
going to stay here?" 

"Of course I am, Ursula. I am very thankful 
that this house is left to us, and a sufficient sum to 
live upon, if we manage carefully." 

" I don't want to go back to school, mother," said 
Ursula suddenly ; " you won't send me, will you ? I 
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could not go from such a mean place as this. I 
should be ashamed ; the girls would think nothing 
of me. I could not bear it" 

"You are not going to school again, Ursula, it 
would be too expensive. We must work together, and 
get on with your studies, and do the best we can." 

Ursula gave a start She thought of her school- 
fellows whom she should probably never see again ; 
and whose paths in life were likely to be so different 
from her own. Rich girls who never had a want 
unsatisfied, such as she had been, and now — 

Ursula turned slowly, and went into the house. 
There was a tire burning in the sitting-room, which 
had a bay-window looking westward, and Mrs. Da- 
ventry stood watching the sun go down over the 
distant hills, turning the clouds to purple and crim- 
son and amber. There was a beautiful view from this 
window over a wide expanse of country ; but Ursula's 
heart was too full of bitterness to find place for any 
admiration. She seated herself by the fire, which 
setit forth a cheerful blaze, that danced and sparkled 
on the old beams and the well-polished furniture that 
Mrs. Daventry had brought with her, and which, per- 
haps, looked a little out of keeping with the house. 

" A fire makes any place look pleasant," she said 
to Ursula. 

But Ursula made no reply. She was saying to 
herself ; 

"Three hundred and sixty-five days in a year, 
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and I don't know how many times over they will 
come, and every morning I shall awake and find 
myself in this poor place." 

And Ursula gazed moodily into the fire. Who 
could have thought that so great a change could have 
come in so short a time ? 

" Mother," said Ursula suddenly, " my father had 
a rich brother in India." 

Mrs. Daventry started. 

"A half-brother only. And they had not been 
friendly for years." 

"How stupid of relatives to quarrel," observed 
Ursula, half to herself. 

" Your father did not quarrel, Ursula ; his brother 
injured him. He took some property that ought to 
have been divided, but, owing to some title-deed 
being missing, he claimed it as elder brother and 
obtained it." 

Again Ursula was silent 

Of what was her busy, dissatisfied little brain 
thinking? She scarcely knew herself. A confused 
idea of an uncle rolling in wealth, who might befriend 
her and put her in her right position again, as she 
expressed it to herself: who would restore to her 
the portion that should have been her father's, and 
make her his heiress out of repentance for former 
misdeeds. She had read of such things in books, 
and she knew that her uncle, though married, had 
no children. 
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Again Ursula was silent, whilst Mrs. Daventry 
took the cups and saucers from a comer cupboard 
in the room, and began to lay the cloth for tea. 
Then Ursula spoke again. 

"Mother, why don't you let Sarah do that? it 
isn't the place of a lady to be setting tea-things." 

"Sarah has had a very hard day's work getting 
things comfortable for us, Ursula. I do not think 
that it will harm me to give her a little help this 
afternoon." 

"I suppose you've no pride, mother?" said Ursula. 

Mrs. Daventry turned quickly round. "What do 
you mean, Ursula ? " 

" You don't seem ashamed of the things that I 
should be ashamed of. I wouldn't have it known 
at Miss Henderson's that you set tea-things for the 
world : the girls — at least those of my set — would 
never speak to me again." 

Mrs. Daventry looked sadly at her daughter. 
"Ursula, darling, you must put away your foolish 
pride, or the world will be very hard for you now 
that we are poor." 

Poor I It was a word that Ursula Daventry had 
looked upon with horror, for at Miss Henderson's 
her place had been amongst the wealthy portion 
of girls, whose parents could afford them every in- 
dulgence. 

"Tea is ready, Ursula," said Mrs. Daventry, 

Ursula drew her chair to the table, but scarcely 
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touched any of the simple meal, sitting silent, and 
rebelling greatly at the untoward events that had 
come to pass. 

" We shall have Susette with us in a day or two," 
said Mrs. Daventry ; " it will be pleasant for you to 
have a companion." 

** Susette coming!" exclaimed Ursula. But there 
was no tone of pleasure in her voice. 

"Why was Susette coming.? Surely they were 
not rich enough to support poor relatives now. 
And Susette's clothes were so shabby. However, 
they might be more suitable to the present Jiome and 
its belongings." So mused Ursula; and that night 
she cried herself to sleep. 



CHAPTER 11. 

AN ARRIVAL. 

A BRIGHT spring morning ; the air was still a little 
sharp, but the sun was shining and promising another 
fair day. 

The station-master was on the look-out for the 
early train, which would reach Mallowdale in less 
than two minutes. The long line of steam was 
already visible, rifting off into white clouds over the 
meadows on either side, as the train darted along 
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until it came gallantly across Mossland Common in 
full sight of Mallowdale Station. 

The arrival of a train at Mallowdale was always 
an event, though there were but few passengers to 
get out. But to-day there was a passenger, and a 
passenger with luggage: two boxes, a carpet-bag, and 
a hamper. The youthful porter surveyed it with a 
certain amount of pride, though the passenger was 
only third-class. 

A young girl, with dusky brown-hair and dark 
gray eyes, a pleasant smile and a quick step; and 
as she stepped out of the compartment saying, " My 
luggage is in the van," one perceived that she had a 
very sweet voice ; and both station-master and porter 
decided, that in spite of her somewhat shabby mourn- 
ing and her arrival in the third-class carriage, that 
she was a " real young lady." The name on the labels 
was Miss Le Maistre. The station-master just 
glanced at it, and then devoted his attention to the 
guard with whom he appeared, morning after morn- 
ing, to have some important business. 

Miss Le Maistre was, in the meantime, standing 
by her luggage. 

"Where for.^" asked the station-master, as the 
train moved away. " And did the young lady expect 
any one to meet her ? " 

" No, I have come before I am expected. How 
can I get my luggage taken ? " 

The station-master looked gravely at it He 
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was not in the habit of dealing with unexpected 
luggage. 

" If It isn't far, I think I could take it on a wheel- 
barrow," suggested the porter. 

" I'm going to Mrs. Daventry's at the Elm Farm." 

**0 yes, the new people. It's only half a mile, 
miss. I shall have plenty of time." 

" Many thanks," said Miss Le Maistre, " that will 
be capital." 

" What sort of a looking house is it, and in which 
direction shall I see it before we get close to it ? " she 
asked. 

" Well, it isn't much of a house ; it was a tumble- 
down place, but it has been patched up, and new 
windows put in. . It isn't a farm now, though they've 
left a bit of land to it. You can see it now, miss, 
that red house to the left, with the elm-tree." 

Miss Le Maistre gave an almost imperceptible 
shrug. " Poor aunt ; how different from Eamdale !" 
she said to herself; and as she drew nearer she took 
a general survey, which was not very much more 
favourable than Ursula's had been. 

"There's a short way across the field, miss, if 
you're in a hurry," said the porter; for Miss Le 
Maistre's quick step showed signs of impatience. 

"Where?" 

"Just over this stile, and through yonder gate, 
and into the coppice, you'll be there in half a minute. 
I'll go on by the road." 
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Miss Le Maistre sprang over the stile, and was 
soon out of sight. 
j " She's fleet on her feet," said the porter to him- 

self as he trundled the barrow towards Elm Farm. 

Morning had not brought any diminution of vexa- 
tion to Ursula. The small, plainly furnished bed- 
room, the outlook on the uncultivated garden, the 
sound of Sarah clattering the plates as she prepared 
for breakfast, filled her with disgust. 

She descended slowly to the sitting-room, where 
she found her mother already seated at table, and 
she took her place opposite to her. How different 
from the breakfast-table at Earndale I 

She took the cup of coffee her mother had poured 
out, and was raising it to her lips, when a commotion 
was heard outside, the joyous bark of a dog, the loud 
exclamations of Sarah, and in another moment the 
door flew open, and Miss Le Maistre burst into the 
room. 

" Susette ! " exclaimed Mrs. Daventry. 

"Dear, dear aunt!" cried Susette, flinging her 
arms round Mrs. Daventry's neck, **I came straight 
away the first moment I could. Tve travelled all 
night so as to get here sooner. You will let me stay 
and help you and Ursula. I will do any kind of 
work there is to do — anything, so as to save you 
both. You ought not to have anything to do your- 
self ; it isn't right — no, it isn't" . And the tears stood 
in Susette's eyes, . . - " 
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" Hush, Susette, dear ; it's all right We have 
much to be thankful for that everything isn't gone ; 
that we have a house over our heads and sufficient 
for our actual wants " 

" Susette is right," said Uisula. " It's very hard 
indeed to have to live in this poor mean place. We 
ought not to have to do it We are not accustomed 
to live in thiS way." And Ursula gave a half-sob as 
she thought of the beautiful home they had been 
obliged to leave so suddenly. 

"If my father had but lived," said she to herself, 
" it would all have come right again. But he was too 
proud — he felt it too much. I suppose I am more 
like my father than my mother, and that is the 
reason I feel all this more than she seems to do. 
As for Susette, she has been used to poverty all 
her life, so it would not matter to her ; but even she 
thinks it does to us." 

Susette had seated herself at the breakfast-table. 
" I'm very hungry," she said. 

Ursula pushed the loaf towards her. 

"Bread, bread, bread, there is plenty of bread,'* 
said she defiantly. 

" What delightful bread," said Susette, cutting off 
a great piece of crust ; " and how good the coffee is. 
Aunt Grace, it is worth being hungry almost to 
starving to enjoy one's breakfast as I am doing." 

Ursula sat looking at her. 

*' Yes," pb^erved Mr3, Daventry in ^ musing tone ; 
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"there are some enjoyments that the rich do not 
understand. We shall probably learn much from this 
reverse of fortune that we never knew or thought of 
before, and so in the end better riches may come 
to us." 

Ursula shrugged her shoulders. What nonsense 
her mother was talking. But Susette, as if taking 
up the thread of her aunt's thoughts, murmured half 
aloud, 

^ * He that is down need fear no fall. 
He that is low no pride ; 
He—* " 

But here her quotation was interrupted by Ursula's 
suddenly starting up, her face crimson with anger. 

" If you've come here to insult us, Susette, I wish 
you had stayed away. It's bad enough to be down 
in the world without people reminding one of it all 
the time. But I can tell you I'm not going to be 
put down. I'm going to hold my head as high as 
any one. No one will get anything by trying to 
trample on me. I shall keep myself up as my father 
would have wished me to da" 

"Why, Ursula," answered Susette, " I never meant 
anything. I want you to be spared everything. I'll 
work for you and Aunt Grace like a slave so that 
you shall not soil your pretty fingers," 

But Ursula was not to be soothed. Already the 

tears were streaming down her cheeks, and she was 

feeling herself greatly aggrieved. Even Susette, whom 

she had been lordly with in the days of her pros- 
B 2 
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perity, was taking advantage of her altered circum- 
stances. And, with this thought, rose up again the de- 
termination that she would show people that, in spite 
of her changed fortunes, she was still Ursula Daven- 
try, holding her own with spirit, as she expressed it 
to herself; though others might have worded it £is 
being proud, overbearing, and self-willed. 

She shook away her tears, and instead of the 
vexed, angry expression that had settled upoji her 
face, came a fixed defiant look; she drew herself 
up, saying ; 

" I do not want you to do anything for me, 
Susette ; I am quite able to help myself and not be 
beholden to any one.'' And then she walked majes- 
tically out of the room. 

" Poor child," said Mrs. Daventry, " she has much 
to learn and to suffer. Lapped in luxury, and with 
every one ready to do everything for her, no wonder 
she feels the change. I am afraid it has been partly 
my fault for being over-indulgent. We must wait." 

Susette drew nearer to her aunt " Aunt Grace," 
she said, " I am so sorry I spoke ; it did not occur 
to me that Ursula would feel annoyed at what I 
said. But I have thought of it so many times in 
our old days at home when we scarcely knew from 
day to day how we should be fed and clothed. But 
we were all very happy, Aunt Grace, in our little 
home in France in spite of it all, and my father was 
so beloved by all the people. I often said the verse 
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over, for it seemed to comfort me and have a promise 
in it: 

" ' He that is down need fear no fall. 
He that is low no pride ; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have Grod to be his guide."* 

"Yes," answered Mrs. Daventry, "and now that 
we are brought down, we may come to see it ; even 
Ursula." 

" In our little home in France," Susette had said, 
and the scenes of her childhood rose up before her, 
and in the simplicity of the rooms at Elm Farm, and 
the rough garden-ground outside, there was some- 
thing that brought very near to her that little home 
where she had been born, and where her parents and 
her sister, and three brothers had died : all dead, 
excepting one brother who went to sea and had 
not been heard of since, so that he might be dead 
too. Her mother was Mrs. Daventry's only sister ; 
her father, a French Protestant pastor, of slender 
means, but of a large heart full of kindness and 
generosity. 

"Aunt Grace, coming to you here seems like 
going back into the old days. Even the elm-tree 
in the corner of the garden makes me think of my 
French home. I am so glad that Mrs. Grantley 
wanted an older person now for a governess, so that 
I could come away and help you. You do not 
know all I can do, because I only came to you in 
the holidays, when it was all play and no work for 
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me. But I can be useful in a hundred wa}rs to you 
and Ursula. I wish I hadn't said those lines before 
her, because she has not been accustomed to being 
poor as I have, and so all this is so much the harder 
for her. I will go and see where she is, and try to 
undo my thoughtlessness." And Susette rose from 
her chair. 

" There are so few rooms in the house," mused 
Susette, "that I shall be sure to find her," as she 
ascended the staircase. But Ursula was not so easily 
found. She had put on her hat and strolled out of 
the house. 



CHAPTER III. 

SOME UNEXPECTED NEIGHBOURS. 

As Ursula did not hurry, but sauntered on slowly, 
feeling herself the most unfortunate and injured girl 
in existence, she was somewhat late for the early 
dinner which had been kept waiting for her. 

" Where Itave you been ? " asked Susette. " I 
looked for you everywhere, 

'* ' Upstairs and downstairs, 
And in my lady's chamber,' 

but you were not to be found, so I hunted through 
the garden and paddock, but you were nowhere 
to be seen." 
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** A look from the window into the garden would 
have told you that without hunting." 

" I beg your pardon, Ursula, but it would have 
done nothing of the kind. I have been making dis- 
coveries, and I have found that at the end of the 
kitchen-garden is a little gate opening on a narrow 
path by the side of the paddock, with a hedge on 
each side of it ; and if you go on for a short distancej 
you come to a patch of lawn by the bit of river that 
winds this way; and this patch is planted with rho- 
dodendrons and other flowering shrubs, and such 
lilac bushes and syringas. It is the most charming 
fairy-like spot possible. I made Aunt Grace go to 
see it, and she says it is the remains of a garden, or 
piece of pleasure-ground, when Elm Farm was more 
of a place than it is now." 

"It isn't much of a place now, most certainly," 
observed Ursula ; " however, as we shall see no one 
here that does not matter." 

" O, but I have another surprise for you. You 
will have neighbours ; some that you know something 
of. Not far off from here is, so I am told, an old- 
fashioned, black-timbered house." 

*' Yes," interrupted Ursula, " I have seen it, and a 
very nice place it is. I wish mother had it instead 
of this doleful house." 

" And some one you know is going to live there," 
said Susette. 

"I am sorry for that; I don't want any neigh- 
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bours, especially people we have known in different 
circumstances." 

'* You won't mind these," continued Susette, " for 
they are people who have always been ^tery poor, so 
it won't matter. Now, do guess who they are. You 
shall have three guesses, and then you can give 
it up." 

" I shall give it up without, for I do not feel the 
slightest interest in it." 

"Well, then, I must tell you. Mrs. Leslie is 
going to live there." 

" Mrs. Leslie ! I do not know Mrs. Leslie ! " 
answered Ursula, a little impatiently. 

" Well, perhaps not, Mrs. Leslie ; but two of her 
daughters were at Miss Henderson's. I remember 
quite well seeing them when I called there with Aunt 
Grace and went into the schoolroom. Don't you 
remember them? Their names were Ellen and 
Charlotte." 

Ursula started. 

*'0h yes, I recollect now two light-haired girls, 
but they were not in my set, and I had nothing to do 
with them." 

" Well, they have forgotten all that ; for Ellen and 
her mother called this morning as they came past on 
their way to look after their new house. They are 
delighted to have your mother for a neighbour, and 
were so kind and nice. They think they shall get 
into the house next week." 
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" Well, if they can take a house like that I am 
sure we might have done so, for they are as poor as 
can be. They wore shabbier dresses than any girls 
at school, and were always hard at work at their 
lessons, as they would probably have to be governesses 
or something of that sort." 

" They won't have to do anything now," returned 
Susette ; " they are rich enough to be quite comfort- 
table for the rest of their days." 

The Leslies rich! Ursula's interest was at last 
awakened. 

"The Leslies rich!" she exclaimed; "how did 
that happen ? " 

" Very unexpectedly indeed. A large fortune has 
been left to Major Leslie by an old Indian merchant 
who was not supposed to be worth any-thing at all. 
Major Leslie saved his life when he was at a tiger 
hunt out in India; but he never thought anything 
more about it. But the old Indian did not forget it, 
though he said very little about it at the time. And 
a few months ago he died, and it was found that 
he had left all his money to Major Leslie, who is 
going to leave the army and retire to Mallowdale. 
He is coming home as soon as he can arrange 
matters." 

Ursula listened with deeper interest than she had 
taken in anything for some time* A fortune at one 
stroke. And from India. Why should not the same 
thing happen to her. And she had more grounds for 
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expecting one. Was not her uncle, who had done a 
wrong thing to her father, and who was in India, 
a very rich man with no children. He might leave it 
all to her mother and herself; or he might die with- 
out a will, and then she thought she should be quite 
sure of it, for she certainly must be his heir. For a 
moment she forgot the Leslies ; but the next it all 
stood out clearly before her. 

Here were the Leslies, girls, upon whom she had 
looked down, and to whom she had been barely civil, 
suddenly come into the possession of riches, whilst 
hers had taken wings and flown away. 

" I hope my mother will have nothing to do with 
them," she said, after a pause. 

" Why not ? Mrs. Leslie is very kind. I am sure 
your mother will like her. And Ellen Leslie said 
she hoped you would often go there, and that you 
could go on with your drawing and music with them, 
for they are not going back to Miss Henderson's, 
they are going to have masters at home." 

" We cannot afford masters," said Ursula, tossing 
her head. 

" No, not to yourself, but I think Mrs. Leslie said 
something about arranging a plan that would not be 
expensive ; and ^" 

Ursula interrupted her. 

" There will be no plan arranged for me with 
the Leslies ; I shall not have anything to do with 
them." 
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Susette looked at her cousin in some surprise. 
" I thought you would be so glad to hear of all this," 
said she; "I thought you would like to have some 
friends in this quiet place." 

"Then you know very little about me, Susette. 
I am making up my mind to being poor and living in 
this mean house, but I*m going to do it in my own 
way." 



CHAPTER IV. 

URSULA DETERMINES TO HOLD HER OWN. 

As Ursula had said, she did not want any one to do 
anything for her. No waiting upon her ; no mend- 
ing of clothes ; no looking after in any way. She 
rose early, she helped her mother, she worked in the 
garden, weeding the flower-beds, planting, watering, 
sowing seeds, and Mrs. Daventry and Susette looked 
with surprise on the change that had come to the 
once indolent and luxurious Ursula. Mrs. Daventry 
was pleased to see her exert herself, and hoped that 
it might lead to happier days, when they should have 
become accustomed to the change in their fortunes. 

^ Ursula is certainly making an effort," she said ; 
^ she shall not be thwarted, she shall come round of 
her own accord, and all will go well." 

Susette, who looked with keener ^y^s on her 
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cousin, saw what Mrs. Daventiy did not perceive; 
that all the work she did was of no interest to her ; 
that she did it mechanically and defiantly, seeming 
to take a pleasure in tiring herself out, as if to free 
herself from the restless spirit within her. 

But whilst Ursula was thus employed with her 
hands, her head was busy with other thoughts. Her 
Indian uncle was foremost in her mind. Did this 
uncle who had been alienated from her father know 
of her father's death ? Perhaps if he heard of it and 
of their loss of property his conscience might smite 
him. 

The Leslies had now arrived at the black- 
timbered house. Mrs. Daventry and Susette had 
been to see them, and came home with glowing 
accounts of the pleasant interior of the Grange ; but 
Ursula held fast to her determination not to enter 
the Leslies* home. 

She had slighted the girls in her days of pros- 
perity, and now that ill-fortune had come to herself 
she was not going to humble herself by accepting 
kindness at their hands. Susette and her mother did 
not understand her feelings; she could not lower 
herself as they were doing. Putting themselves below 
people who had been nobodies until they came 
into this property. It was, perhaps, natural for 
Susette, who had been down in the world all her life, 
and had been dependent upon others ; but for herself 
it was hard and cruel of her mother to wish her 
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to go to the Grange. And Ursula felt herself in the 
position of a martyr with all the world battling 
against her. 

Mrs. Daventry, however, after one or two trials, 
did not continue to try to* persuade Ursula to be 
friendly with her neighbours. She saw that it was 
better to leave things to work round of themselves, 
and trusted that the time would come when her 
wayward child would be less morbid in her feel- 
ings. 

Major Leslie was expected home any day now, 
and in his arrival Ursula, though she kept it to her- 
self, was profoundly interested. He might have 
heard of her uncle ; he might even have seen or 
perhaps known him ; and though she kept aloof from 
the Grange, yet she listened eagerly to anything her 
aunt and Susette might hear from the Leslies. 

So matters went on. 

" She's not changed a bit since she was at Miss 
Henderson's," said Charlotte Leslie, after another 
invitation to Ursula had been declined. " She is as 
full of herself as ever. I should have thought she 
would have come down a little after all this trouble. 
O, mother, if you had seen the way she drew herself 
up and said, ' Thank you, but I would rather not 
visit,* you would have felt quite angry. It was so 
uncivil." 

Mrs. Leslie smiled. 

"I don't think I should; Charlotte. Ursula 15 
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but young and foolish at present, and doubtless a 
little unhappy." 

"Well," returned Charlotte, "I shall just leave 
her alone now. I've done all I can, and so has 
Ellen, and after the way she behaved at school, I 
must say that I think, in a small way, we have been 
quite saints. Fm sure that Esther Forrester would 
have been very different; she disliked Ursula and 
her ways, and said openly that she was very glad her 
pride had been taken down." 

"You don't seem to think it has, Lottie," said 
Mrs.. Leslie. 

" No, I don't," replied Charlotte ; " she is a 
puffed-up, overbearing, conceited creature, and I 
shan't trouble myself any more about her. Susette 
is worth a dozen of her. And Susette is coming to 
practise duets with us. I should have thought 
Ursula would have been glad of the chance when 
they have not got a piano, and she as fond of music 
as she is." 

"No," said Mrs. Leslie gently, "they have not 
got a piano. It must have grieved them to part 
with their splendid instrument ; but Mrs. Daventry 
did not feel it right to keep it We must make 
allowances for Ursula." 

" Mother may make as many allowances for 
Ursula as she pleases," said Charlotte to her sister 
afterwards, " but I shall not. I've done all I can to 
forgive and forget past snubs and slights, and I dare- 
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say I should have foi^otten and forgiven everything 
if Ursula had met us half-way ; but to think of her 
being just the same is too bad, and it isn't often that 
I shall trouble Elm Farm." 

Ellen did not answer. Her opinion was very 
much that of her sister's, and yet her mother's ex- 
cuses for Ursula weighed with her, and she felt a 
certain amount of pity for the spoiled girl brought 
suddenly from the greatest luxury to comparative 
poverty. She thought of the beautiful grounds at 
Earndale, of the handsome rooms, the carriages and 
servants — all gone like a dream, and the sad awaking 
of the young girl to so changed a life. 

Ursula, in the solitude of her own room, was also 
dreaming of the past, and her dreams made her 
impatient of the present But if the present could 
be got over, and a golden future would come, she 
thought that for awhile she could bear it. "And I 
will bear it," she half murmured. " No one shall say 
that Ursula Daventry lost her spirit through loss of 
fortune." 

She was in a state of great indignation this after- 
noon, because Susette had gone to the Grange to 
practise. "Susette is so mean-spirited," she said; 
" but then Susette never had a piano of her own, and 
doesn't know what it is to lose it. If I have no 
piano I can give up playing. I will not be under 
obligations to these Leslies. I can see under all 
their pretences of friendship and politeness that they 
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are patronising us, and are secretly delighted to have 
an opportunity of revenging themselves for school- 
days. But Susette might side with me, instead of 
going over to the enemy's side." 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MAJOR FROM INDIA. 

In the course of a few days there was again an ex- 
citement at the little station at Mallowdale. There 
had been a telegram in the morning to say that 
Major Leslie had arrived in London, and would 
come on by the afternoon train. And by afternoon 
all the people in Mallowdale had heard of it, and 
as many as could were . loitering about in order to 
see the arrival of the officer from India. 

The news of Major Leslie's arrival was soon 
known at Elm Farm. Ursula had seen the pony- 
carriage drive past to the station, and now she was 
peeping from behind her window-blind, watching 
anxiously for the carriage to pass again, that she 
might see what sort of man the Leslies* father was. 
He seemed somehow to bring her nearer to her 
uncle ; to be in some way a link between her and 
India. She scarcely understood her own feelings ; 
but the one thought that h^d taken possession Qf 
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her mind was the reinstatement of herself and her 
mother in all their former ease and prosperity. 

The day passed by very slowly to Ursula, in her 
fever of expectation as to what might be the result 
of making Major Leslie's acquaintance ; not that she 
should go to the Grange — that had never entered 
her mind ; but she knew that her mother would call 
there as soon as she thought the Leslies would care 
to see any one. 

" They will have so much to talk about and think 
about connected with themselves," said Mrs. Daven- 
try, " that they will not care to see even friends just 
at present." 

So Ursula had to wait as patiently, or impa- 
tiently, as might be. But she did not allow her 
mother or Susette to know how eagerly she looked 
forward to this meeting with Major Leslie, and she 
forebore all reference to India, though the thought of 
it was present with her from morning to night. 

She saw the pile of luggage go by, and pictured 
to herself the treasures therein. Wonderful fabrics 
enwoven with gold ; chased necklets, bangles, fans, 
shawls — such as might come to her any day through 
the return of her repentant uncle. One package she 
felt sure must be an Indian cabinet for the drawing- 
room at the Grange. The drawing-room would be 
quite a museum of Indian curiosities. Still she should 
never see it. 

" Why ? " And Ursuja ^nsY\rered herself. 
c 
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" Because, the more riches the Leslies acquire, the 
greater will be the gulf between us. They are rising, 
I am falling, and I am not going to humble myself by- 
recognising to them that they are higher up than I 
am. If my uncle were to come and give us wealth 
again it might be different, but as things stand, I will 
take no favour from them." 

Ursula little dreamed that this gulf of her own 
imagining was going to be widened after the much 
looked-forward-to visit of her mother to the Leslies. 

Susette went with Mrs. Daventry ; but this time 
Ursula was not vexed, for Susette would talk with the 
girls, and would be able to tell her much of which her 
mother might not take notice. 

" Certainly," said Ursula to herself when she saw 
the two start off to the Grange, " my mother once said 
that my uncle had been in Calcutta for some years ; 
and the girls told Susette that their father knew 
Calcutta well, and had often been there. It is just 
possible that he and my uncle may have met. At 
any rate Major Leslie may have heard of my uncle." 

She was very restless and felt that she could not 
stay indoors all the time they were away, so she 
put on her hat and went into the garden in front of 
the house, which was already presenting a much more 
cultivated appearance. The turf was considerably 
smoother ; the beds were well defined ; there were 
rose bushes showing signs of budding, and in one or 
two places the very hardy annuals were marking out 
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delicate rings of green round the sticks that marked 
their whereabouts. 

She sauntered slowly down to the gate and looked 
over it and up the road. To her disgust she saw her 
mother at no great distance, in earnest conversation 
with the old woman from the mill. And her mother 
seemed as though she were going to turn back to the 
house. 

" How vexatious/' thought Ursula, "just the very 
one day, the only day, that I have cared for their 
going to the Leslies." 

She watched and waited, and after what appeared 
to her to be hours, her mother and Susette went on 
their way. 

After looking round at the flower borders, and 
seeming to have passed half the afternoon in doing 
.so, Ursula went into the house to look at the clock. 

She had been just twenty minutes out of doors! 
" The afternoon will never go," said she ; " I should 
have* thought I must have been at least as long as that 
at the gate." 

She took up a book and tried to read, but not 
being able to fix her attention upon it, laid it down 
again, and went into the kitchen to look at the cat 
and her kittens. 

Carlo, the spaniel, was basking at full length 
before the fire, but when Ursula came in he sprang 
up, and as he saw she had her hat on, began to beg 
to be taken out. 
c 2 
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" Come then," said Ursula, " we will go down to 
the river-garden, and you shall have a swim." 

Now this was what Carlo delighted in more than 
anything, and his demonstrations of joy showed clearly 
that he quite understood what his young mistress was 
saying. 

" It's the only bit about the place in which one 
feels as if one were still at Earndale," said Ursula, as 
she proceeded through the narrow path between the 
hedges to the well planted garden by the river-side. 

She sat down on a mossy bank, and became 
absorbed in her meditations until she was roused by 
the soft tongue of Carlo licking her hands, and trying 
by whines and short barks to make her understand 
that she was neglecting him. 

Ursula started up. " Poor old fellow, have I for- 
gotten you "i You want a stick or a stone, don't you?" 

And she collected a heap of both, which she began 
to throw into the water, whilst Carlo dived and swam, 
and finally returned to her with the recovered stick or 
stone, begging for another to be thrown in for him. 

The day was pleasant and the air warmer than is 
usual in the early spring, and Ursula felt happier than 
she had done for some time. This old garden was, 
as Susette had said, very charming, and it had the 
extra charm of solitude. Ursula could steal away 
here in the summer with her books or work, anc^ 
imagine herself in the woods at Earndale, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

URSULA HEARS OF HER UNCLE IN INDIA. 

All at once she heard Susette calling to her. Carlo 
heard her too. He listened for a moment, and then 
scampered off in the direction of the voice. Carlo 
always was pleased if he could have two people to 
play with him instead of one ; and he soon brought 
Susette to the spot where Ursula was seated. 

Susette had so much to tell about the visit, and 
the beautiful things that she had seen, that Carlo was 
for awhile neglected and had to content himself with 
shaking himself dry and lying down at their feet until 
such time as another stick or stone should be vouch- 
safed to him. 

" Major Leslie is such a pleasant man, so gentle 
and cheerful, and so fond of his children. And he 
has so much to tell about that one could listen for 
hours and not be tired. Only Ellen and Charlotte 
took me off to their room to show me the presents 
their father had brought for them. And oh ! what do 
you think, Ursula ? I began to hear it just as I was 
leaving the room. Major Leslie suddenly asked 
Aunt Grace if Mr. Vivian Daventry was a relative 
of hers." 

Ursula went scarlet, and something seemed almost 
to choke her ; then she grasped Susette's arm. 
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" And what did my mother say ? " 

"She said that Mr. Vivian Daventry was your 
father's half-brother, but that she had not heard of 
him for some time: And then Major Leslie told her 
all about him ; how rich he was and what splendour 
he lived in, that his house was like a palace, and that 
everyone looked up to Mr. Daventry as a man of 
influence, and all were anxious to make his ac- 
quaintance." 

"Yes!" ejaculated Ursula, growing redder and 
redder with excitement as she pictured to herself the 
magnificence of her uncle's life in India ; " I wonder if 
he thought of us, or asked Major Leslie anything 
about us." 

" Why, Ursula, what are you thinking of } We have 
pnly known Mrs. Leslie a few weeks, and her husband 
must have started by that time." 

"Yes, of course," said Ursula in a dissatisfied 
tone, " I had forgotten that. Did Major Leslie say 
anything else ? " 

" I daresay he did, for he seemed much interested, 
but I did not hear, for I went off with Ellen and 
Charlotte. Oh, Ursula, I wish you had been there, 
such lovely things ! Scarfs, with gold embroidery, 
necklets and bracelets, and bangles, and carved ivory 
boxes, and fans, and curiosities of all kinds." And 
Susette began to describe several of the articles 
minutely. 

Ursula listened mechanically, but did not take as 
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much interest in the descriptions as Susette had 
expected. Her mind was so full of the glimpse of 
the rich Indian uncle that Major Leslie had given, 
that she had no ears for anything else. Surely now 
Major Leslie would mention her mother and herself 
to Mr. Daventry, and a reconciliation would come 
about If he heard that her father had lost all his 
money and left his widow and child a mere pittance 
to live upon, he certainly would feel sorry for them. 
They were his only near relatives on the Daventry 
sid^ Perhaps he would make her his heir — most 
likely. And Ursula already began to feel an increase 
of importance, almost as if this treasure of presents 
had come to herself, or at any rate, that it was some- 
how a forerunner of what would eventually come to 
her. And it was with quite her old hailghty air that 
she stopped Susette, saying, 

" I do not wish to hear all about these fine things, 
Susette. I have been so accustomed all my life to 
having handsome presents that they seem of little 
account. I should much better like to hear about. my 
uncle Vivian." 

Ah ! well then," returned Susette, •* I can tell you 
just a little more. And more than that, I can give 
you a token from him." 

" What do you mean ? " inquired Ursula, her 
interest and excitement returning. " Did Major 
Leslie, after all, know of our living here ? And did he 
tell my uncle about it ? " 
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" No, Major Leslie did not know, and as far as I 
heard, Mr. Daventry never mentioned you. Still, a 
token is a token ; and what I mean, and what I can 
give you, may be a sort of link that may draw you 
together. Perhaps the enchanter has thrown out his 
fishing-rod, and the golden bait may lure the little 
fish to him. A sort of fairy story, for I have felt 
quite as if I were in the Arabian Nights, since I 
saw the treasures of the East heaped about at the 
Leslies." 

" I do wish you would not talk nonsense," said 
Ursula impatiently, "if you have really anything to 
tell me, let me know it at once." 

Susette laughed. 

" Now, Ursula, don't begin to command or perhaps 
I shall rebel." 

" Very likely," said Ursula bitterly, " no one cares 
to do anything to please me now." 

"Yes, I am sure I do, Ursula, just as much 
and more too, and I won't tease you any longer. 
Well, amongst Ellen and Charlotte's presents were 
two most beautifully wrought gold brooches ; I never 
saw such beautiful workmanship " 

" Yes, yes, go on." 

"And these brooches were sent by Mr. Vivian 
Daventry to Major Leslie*?? two young daughters, 
and moreover, he sent them each a pair of gold 
bangles." 

Ursula was overpowered with anger and vexation. 
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Her rich uncle, to whom she was looking forward to 
raising her up above the Leslies, through his great 
wealth and influence — to be on intimate terms with 
the Leslies, and sending them presents, was more 
than she could bear to think of. 

" I do hate these Leslies ; I wish my mother would 
have nothing to do with them. Something to mortify 
one is always happening," she burst forth angrily, 
" He*s my uncle, and no relative of theirs." 

"But, Ursula, how can they help their father's 
knowing him. How can they help his sending them 
presents ? Of course it was because he liked Major 
Leslie. I should think no one could help liking 
him." 

But Ursula was too angry to listen to reason. 

" It's very hard indeed to hear of their having what 
ought to come to me. And if my mother would only 
let us keep to ourselves and not have anything to do 
with the people round, we should never have heard 
of all this, and I should not have been mortified in 
this way." 

" I really don't see anything to mortify you in it," 
replied Susette; "the Leslies are quite as much 
interested in hearing that Mr. Daventry is your uncle 
as you can be. I know that Major Leslie was be- 
ginning to ask Aunt Grace all sorts of questions as I 
left the room. And as for Ellen and Charlotte, they 
talked of it, and said it was quite like a story that their 
father should meet with your uncle, and then come 
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CHAPTER VII. 

URSULA DESCENDS FROM HER PINNACLE. 

*' Here are the bangles, Aunt Grace," said Susette. 
" Ursula won't have them." 

" Why, the packet is quite] wet," observed Mrs. 
Daventry ; " the paper is all coming off." 

" I threw it into the water," said Ursula, shortly. 

"My dear Ursula, what made you do such an 
extraordinary thing.? These are very handsome 
bangles indeed ; where did they come from ? " 

" From India. From my uncle." 

" I don't understand," said Mrs. Daventry. 

" Mr. Vivian Daventry," began Susette ; but 
Ursula interrupted her, 

"Mother," said she, "the Leslies sent me these 
bangles, which my uncle sent to them, and I do not 
wish to have anything second-hand. I am not going 
to have it flaunted before me that my uncle sends 
handsome presents to the Leslies and none to me, 
and so these are given to me out of charity. I am 
not going to put up with such impertinence. It is 
quite enough to be poor without having to humble 
one's self to one's inferiors. I wish you would have 
nothing to do with the Leslies." 

" Inferiors, Ursula ; what do you mean } " 

" The Leslies have never lived in any style, they 
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have not been accustomed to what I have ; they have 
lots of poor relatives, some of them in quite low 
positions. And just because they have had some 
money left them now, and can afford to live in a 
better house than we can, it is no reason that I should 
forget who I am, and make friends of them as if 
I considered them equal to me." 

" My dear Ursula," said Mrs. Daventry, seriously, 
"what nonsense has come into your head. And 
worse, what wrong and even wicked thoughts. I fear, 
my child, that this spirit of pride will work trouble 
for you if it is not curbed." 

"Mother, I can't feel differently. I can*t help 
looking down on people not as good as myself. My 
father did, and he always said I was a regular 
Daventry." 

Mrs. Daventry sighed. What Ursula said was 
quite true; her husband was a proud and haughty 
man, filled with an undue sense of his own import- 
ance, and regarding those who had not equal fortune 
with himself as beneath his notice. He had fostered 
the same feeling in his only child, who, in con- 
sequence, gave herself all the airs of a spoiled heiress. 
She turned the bangles round and round as if wonder- 
ing what to do with them. 

" I shall not take them," said Ursula. " I wished 
Carlo had not fished them up out of the water. It 
would have shown Ellen and Charlotte the con- 
tempt I had for their present." 
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" I am sorry to hear you speak in this manner, 
Ursula ; it was very kind of the Leslie girls to send 
them, and it would be exceedingly wrong for you to 
treat them rudely. I am, however, of opinion that 
you had better not have the bangles. I have been 
explaining to Major Leslie that we are not on 
friendly terms with your uncle, and I will take back 
the bangles to Mrs. Leslie. Perhaps if your uncle 
knew that they had been given to you he might not 
like it. As we shall never have anything to do with 
him, it is perhaps better that you should not have 
them." 

Never have anything to do with him ! 

The words smote upon Ursula's heart; she had 
been expecting so much from this interview of her 
mother's with Major Leslie. She had been picturing 
herself as once more towering above Ellen and 
Charlotte and her old school companions, and now 
her mother's words dashed her ambitious hopes to 
the ground. 

"Never have anything to do with him!" she 
repeated ; " why not ? " 

"Because he will never wish to have anything 
to do with us. He would not like to own poor 
relatives ; he is a man of a proud and haughty spirit 
Also he is too proud ever to own himself in fault ; 
and because he was to blame in the matter of the 
quarrel, he would rather forget all about us. I once 
thought that when he heard of your father's death 
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and of our reverses, he might have written ; but he 
has not done so, and he must have heard some time 
ago about everything." 

Ursula was silent. 

Susette, however, could not help saying, 

" What a pity, Aunt Grace, when he has so much 
money and no children. Don*t you think something 
might be done ? Perhaps Major Leslie could write 
and tell him about you and Ursula. He might help 
you so much, dear Aunt Grace, and give you some of 
your comforts again. Could you not ask Major 
Leslie to do something } " 

" No, she could not," said Ursula indignantly. 

"No, Susette, dear," said Mrs. Daventry quietly, 
" whatever your uncle does must be done by himself, 
I do not wish to appeal to him in any way." 

" I should think not," said Ursula ; " I would not 
move a finger to ask for his help." 

" But he may not know," began Susette. " People 
don't think about others until they are told of them." 

"No, my dear," answered Mrs. Daventry, "we 
can do nothing. If a time should come when Vivian 
Daventry's heart should soften towards his brother's 
widow and child, it will be well ; but for the present 
we must be satisfied with things as they are. Ursula 
and I will never be in actual want ; we have enough 
to live upon, and we must be thankful and content." 

Ursula shrugged her shoulders. She knew that 
nothing could be done ; still, she had hoped that by 
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some chance or accident her uncle might have heard 
of them, and have felt regret for the past, which 
would have led him to do great things for his 
Daventry relatives. Of course Major Leslie could 
not give any messages — that was out of the ques- 
tion. And then suddenly another thought darted 
into her mind. Her uncle must have liked Major 
Leslie, or he would not have sent such handsome 
gifts to his children. What if he should leave his 
large property to Ellen and Charlotte, and make 
them rich heiresses, whilst she, the true heiress, 
would be left in poverty ! 

The thought would not leave herj and through 
her dreams that night floated visions of Eastern 
grandeur, that faded away just as she was on the 
point of grasping it, and she awoke saying, 

" It is only a dream." 



CHAPTER VHL 

SUSETTE DREAMS OF THE PAST. 

As summer drew nearer. Elm Farm began to look 
"more civilized," as Susette expressed it. The 
borders were full of flowers ; the soil was certainly 
suited to roses, for roses were beginning to bloom 
luxuriantly. The creepers had made rapid strides 
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over the rustic porch, that had been made to the 
uninteresting front-door. The elm -tree had shaken 
out its green leaves, and made a goodly shade over the 
rustic seat beneath, and from this seat might be seen 
the beautiful outstretching landscape over which the 
sun went down, crimsoning the wood and mountain 
and glittering river with its setting rays. 

Susette delighted in this view; most especially 
in the far-off boundary of blue hills, for beyond 
them she could imagine all kinds of wonderful scenes, 
and would conjure up the memory of her old home 
in childhood, though it lay in a different direction. 

Still, " beyond the hills " meant to Susette all 
places out of the bounds of Mallowdale. She thought 
of her father and mother, and the little ones in their 
early happy days, and of Adolphe, her eldest brother, 
going away to sea, and her mother's anxiety about 
him, and how they never heard of him again, so 
thought he must be drowned. And then she thought 
of the sudden sweeping away of father, mother, and 
children, all excepting herself, by an epidemic that 
visited their village. She remembered her journey 
to England — how sad it was — and her meeting with 
her father's relative who had offered to take care of 
her. And then her thoughts gradually drew nearer 
later days, when she had spent all her holidays at 
Eamdale, treated as a daughter by Aunt Grace, but 
regarded by Ursula as the poor dependent who must 
give way to her in everything. 
p 
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Sometimes Susette wondered if Adolphe were 
still living, if she should ever see him again, and 
whether she should know him if she did. This 
evening, as she sat under the old elm-tree, her 
thoughts went strangely back to the day on which 
she had parted with him. It was on just such a day 
in the early summer. How well she remembered 
Adolphe's knapsack lying on a chair in the corner 
of the room. How well she remembered the spotless 
muslin curtains of the little sitting-room, the great 
vase of clove pinks and wall-flowers on the earthen- 
ware stove — the scent rose up before her now. 

Her father was looking grave, and the tears stood 
in her mother's eyes, though she strove to control 
herself. The elder children wept because the good 
Adolphe was going away again, but the younger 
played about merrily, not understanding the sorrow 
of parting. 

Susette had gathered a great bunch of lilies of 
the valley for Adolphe to take as a parting bouquet ; 
it lay upon the table beside his naval cap. How 
handsome Adolphe looked in his uniform; but his 
dark eyes were sorrowful as he looked around. 

"Thou wilt be a good boy, Adolphe," said his 
father, "and do thy duty, and be obedient to thy 
superior officers. And thou wilt not forget the lesson 
thou hast learned at home, but will remember to put 
thy trust in Him alone Who has the power over our 
lives — ^Who rules over the waves and raging tempests; 
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and thou wilt pray to Him daily to keep thee in the 
right way, and to bring thee home again in safety to 
us." And he laid his hand on Adolphe's head. 

"I will not forget," said Adolphe in a choking 
voice. 

The mother threw her arms round Adolphe's 
neck. 

'* God bless and keep thee, my son," she sobbed, 
and the tears rolled down Adolphe*s cheeks as he 
kissed his mother, and kissed his brothers and sisters 
for the last time. 

" Adolphe is going in a great ship ; he will fight 
the enemies of France and come home a captain," 
said Pierre. "Huzza! huzza! Adolphe, thou wilt 
be an admiral some day." And Pierre took up 
Adolphe's gold-banded cap admiringly, wishing that 
he too could go in a great ship and sail on the 
blue sea. 

" Hush," said the mother, " do not make so much 
noise, Pierre." 

And the father said, 

" Let us pray once more together before Adolphe 
goes away." 

And the family knelt down, and the good pastor 

offered up a simple earnest prayer — ^so simple that 

even the younger ones could understand something 

of it Susette had never forgotten it; she often 

thought of it now — ^how earnestly her father had 

prayed that they might all be kept in the straight 
D 2 



path, and meet again in joy, all having fulfilled theif 
duties honestly and faithfully. ''And if it should 
please Thee that death should come among us ere 
the earthly meeting-time comes, grant, O Lord, that 
we may meet in a heavenly home where there shall 
be no more parting and no more sorrow. Amen. 

And as they all repeated the "Amen " a horn was 
heard in the distance. 

* It is the stage," said Pierre, rushing to the door 
to hail the vehicle that was to take away Adolphe. 
The children followed him ; but the mother held back 
Adolphe to give him a last embrace. 

Outside there was quite a crowd, for many of the 
villagers had assembled to see the pastor's son, the 
young midshipman, start to join his vessel. 

Adolphe dashed away his tears, he kissed his 
mother and Susette once more, and then he went out 
into the road. But before he got into the carriage he 
had to shake hands with all the people, and as he 
drove off a loud cheer sounded forth, handkerchiefs 
were waved, and many cried, " Adieu ! adieu ! " 

Adolphe waved his cap in return, until a turn in 
the road took him out of sight. 

Then the pastor returned to his house; and he 
and his wife felt that Adolphe had really gone, — 
that no longer could they watch over him and help 
him, but that he would be alone in the world. 

"Yet the good God will watch over him,'^ said 
the pastor. And that was the last time that Susette 
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had seen her brother. Six months afterwards tidings 
came that Le Vainqueur^ Adolphe's ship, had 
foundered at sea. Part of the crew had been saved, 
but Adolphe's name was not among the rescued ones. 
And so sorrow crept into the pastor's little dwelling, 
and Susette felt for the first time the falling of the 
shadow of death upon a household. 

Six months again passed by, and an epidemic 
raged almost like the plague in the village. Many 
were carried off by it. The pastor was unwearied in 
going from house to house ministering to the wants 
of his parishioners, though three of his own children 
had already died of it. 

And now his wife and Pierre were attacked, and 
in a few days there were two more deaths in the 
pastor's home. And ere the week was out, the pastor 
himself was stricken down, and only Susette was 
left of all the family. 

A kind neighbour took the solitary orphan, and 
in due time her father's aunt, who was living in 
England, came for her. 

The tears were streaming down Susette's cheeks 
as she thought of the funerals, and of the village 
burying-ground where her family were laid to 
rest 

"What is the matter now?" asked Ursula, who 
had come behind her unperceived ; " what are you 
crying about, Susette? Have you been quarrelling 
with the Leslies to-day ? " 
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Susette turned round. 

" Oh no, I have not had any quarrels ; I was 
thinking of my father and mother, and Pierre and 
Adolphe. It is very lonely to have no one to belong 
to. Sometimes I have a fancy that Adolphe may 
not have been drowned, but that he may be wander- 
ing about somewhere, and that some time I may 
meet him again." 

" But, Susette, that is not probable. My mother 
says that the vessel was lost far away from any 
chance of help, excepting for the one boat that was 
picked up by the merchant-ship." 

" Yes, I know that," answered Susette ; " and per- 
haps it is wrong of me to think so much about it ; 
but sometimes, just at the time of year when Adolphe 
went away, I do so long to see him." 

Ursula made no reply, but she sat down beside 
Susette more quietly than was usual with her. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE PICTURE OF EARNDALE. 

After a short pause she asked abruptly, — 
" What did the Leslies want you for } " 
"They wanted to show me something," replied 

Susette, hesitatingly. 
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« What was it ? " 

Again Susette hesitated. 

" Why can^t you tell me ? " said Ursula, sharply ; 
"you are always so mysterious about the Leslies." 

" No, I am not mysterious," returned Susette ; " it 
is only that I do not like telling you anything that 
the Leslies do or say, because it always makes you 
angry." 

" Angry ! " said Ursula ; " as if anything that they 
can do would affect me ! I want particularly to 
know what this important business was that I was 
to be kept in ignorance of, so I shall be obliged if 
you will tell me." 

" I would rather not." 

** I insist upon it," said Ursula ; " I am not accus- 
tomed to be thwarted. I am still Ursula Daventry, 
even if I am. as poor as you are." 

" Indeed, Ursula, I don't want to annoy you ; but 
I am sure you would be much happier if you heard 
nothing about the Leslies." 

" That's my own business. Now, what did they 
want you to see or hear ? " 

" Well then," said Susette, " if you will persist in 
knowing, they wanted to show me a very beautiful 
painting of Earndale that an artist has been taking 
for Major Leslie." 

" Earndale 1 What does Major Leslie want with 
a painting of Earndale ? " 

"He does not want it for himself," answered 
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Susette, in a low voice ; " he wants it for Mr. Vivian 
Daventry." 

" Yes ! " said Ursula, flushing up, " of course he 
does. I see exactly what he is going to do ; he is 
going to get himself into favour with my uncle in 
every possible way, so that he may perhaps take a 
fancy to Ellen and Charlotte, and give them some 
of the riches that ought to be mine. I wonder you 
can have anything to do with them, Susette, when 
they are plotting against my mother and me." 

" I am sure they are not, Ursula ; they are very 
sorry about the coolness, and think it a great pity 
that Mrs. Daventry and your mother are not on 
friendly terms. Ellen told me so." 

** They may say so," answered Ursula, " but it is 
not true. I despise such people." 

"But, indeed, Ursula, you are unjust. Major 
Leslie would never have thought of having Earndale 
painted for Mr. Daventry. How would he have 
known that Mr. Daventry cared about it It hap- 
pened in this way. Mr. Daventry, when he found 
that Major Leslie was going to live at Mallowdale, 
said at once, * Why, that is not far from the place 
where I was born, and where I spent most of my 
boyish days. The place went to a brother of mine 
who is now dead, and the property is sold. Never- 
theless, though it is not now in the family, I should like 
a sketch of the place for the sake of old times ; and if 
you can find any artist to take it I will willingly pay 
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for it* That is the history of the picture. The 
Leslies did not like to ask you and your mother to 
see it for fear of arousing painful remembrances ; 
but they knew I should like to have a glimpse of the 
dear house again." 

" Yes, of course, it's nothing to you whether it is 
ours or not," said Ursula, coldly. 

** How can you say such a thing, Ursula, when 
you know if by any effort of mine I could put Aunt 
Grace back there to-morrow I would make it." 

** Perhaps my uncle is going to buy it," observed 
Ursula, a new idea coming into her mind. 

" I don't know, but I heard Major Leslie say that 
if it were not that Mrs. Vivian Daventry is too 
delicate to be moved, he thought Mr. Daventry would 
return to England." 

" She might die," thought Ursula, " and then if he 
came to Eamdale he might not like to live alone, 
and perhaps my mother and I might go to live with 
him, and I should be Miss Daventry of Earndale 
again." Then she said aloud to Susette, 

" Which side of the house was it ? " 

" The south side." 

" With the terrace ? " 

" Yes," replied Susette. 

" I should rather like to have seen it," said Ursula, 
half aloud. 

"Would you really, Ursula? Ellen will be so 
glad to show it to you." 
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" Will she ? Yes, they would all enjoy seeing my 
mortification in looking at the beautiful home that is 
ours no longer." 

" Ursula, you ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
have such thoughts," said Susette indignantly ; " the 
Leslies are far too good and amiable to have such 
feelings. They are very sorry indeed for you and 
your mother. And I may tell you, though I did not 
intend to do so, as I heard it accidentally, that 
Major Leslie is speaking of you in his letter to Mr. 
Daventry." 

" I thought my mother said that that could not be 
done," said Ursula. 

" Not by herself, of course, since your uncle has 
not taken any notice of you since your father's death. 
But Major Leslie can say what he chooses on his own 
account." 

"Susette," said Ursula after a pause, "I believe 
my uncle has said something to Major Leslie about 
Earndale, and about us, and the reason that the 
Leslies are so polite to my mother is that they know 
Earndale is coming back to us, and that after all I 
shall be an heiress." 

Susette looked at Ursula in undisguised astonish- 
ment, and with difficulty prevented herself from 
bursting into a merry fit of laughter. 

" How can you be so silly, Ursula i " 

" Silly," said Ursula angrily, " Tm not silly ; and 
I will not be laughed at If you only came here to 
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laugh at me and to make friends with my enemies 
you had better go back again. I don't know what 
you came for. I should be a great deal happier by 
myself." And Ursula rose from her seat, and walked 
quickly back to the house. 

Susette was still gazing over the blue hills in the 
distance, which having lost the glow of the sunset, 
were beginning to look grey and indistinct. Many 
thoughts were passing through her mind which 
chimed in with Ursula's words ; " Yes, perhaps I had 
better go back again," repeated Susette to herself 
many times. "We shall never agree about the 
Leslies." 

It was not a new thought to Susette ; but she 
had never so clearly admitted it to herself as 
Ursula had stated it. But now that it had been 
presented to her in so plain a manner she saw that 
it would be the best thing to do. In Ursula's pre- 
sent state of mind there would be nothing but a 
series of misunderstandings, and perhaps a quarrel 
might come that would grieve her aunt and add to 
her troubles. 

Susette said nothing to Ursula and appeared to 
have taken no notice of her remarks, but in the course 
of a few days she told her aunt that she felt she had 
better return to her French relative, Madame de 
Brissac, with whom she passed part of her time, and 
who was growing old and feeble. 

Mrs. Daventry made no objection to this. Perhaps 
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she too saw that the Leslies were a bone of discord 
between Ursula and her cousin, and that this might 
be a solution of the difficulty. 
And so Susette went away. 



CHAPTER X. 

" FORGIVE." 

'*ls anything the matter, papa?" said Ellen Leslie, as 
her fcither, looking very grave, laid down his news* 
paper. 

*' What IS it ? " asked Mrs. Leslie, looking up at 
her husband, " No bad news, I hope." 

Major Leslie pointed to the deaths. 

** Not anything that immediately affects us ; but a 
very sudden and severe blow to Mr. Vivian Daventry." 

And Mrs. Leslie looking down the list saw the 
death recorded of "Eleanor, the beloved wife of 
Vivian Daventry, after a few hours' illness." 

" People are carried off so suddenly in India," said 
Mrs. Leslie, feeling thankful that her husband was 
safe in England again. 

" It will be a terrible blow to Mr. Daventry ; 
he was so devoted to his wife, and always devising 
plans for her comfort and amusement," said Major 
LesliQ, 
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"Papa," said Charlotte, "do you think he will 
come to England now ? " 

" I cannot tell. If his wife's health had allowed 
her to be moved he would have come at once ; that 
was the only thing that prevented his doing so ; for, 
added to his strong longing to see his own country 
once again, he believed that if he could take his wife 
back to her native air she would become quite strong 
again. But he may not care for it now." 

" What a strange thing it would be if he were to 
come back and somehow or other get possession of 
Earndale. Perhaps he might," said Ellen, " And how 
nice that would be for Mrs. Daventry and Ursula, 
They might go and make long visits at Earndale, 
and it would seem like being at home again to them." 

" Ursula would not care for that," said Charlotte ; 
"unless she could be Miss Daventry of Earndale 
she would rather not be there at all. She's the 
proudest girl I ever met. You need not shake 
your head at me, mamma, I never saw such a 
proud, haughty, domineering girl. I don't wonder 
that Susette went away ; I would not stay with her 
for any consideration. I should have quarrelled with 
her at once, and have given her my opinions." 

" My dear Charlotte," began Mrs. Leslie. 

** Yes, mamma, I know exactly what you think. 
You think me a very uncharitable, ill-natured girl, 
but I can't help it ; I'm not as good by nature as you 
and Ellen are, and I can't be making allowances all 
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the time for people. And I know just as well as if it 
were happening that if Mr. Vivian Daventry were to 
come and live at Eamdale^ and Mrs. Daventry and 
Ursula stayed on at Elm Farm, and were invited 
occasionally, that Ursula would not go. She is a 
great deal too proud to accept favours from anyone. 
Unless she has everything her own way, she does not 
care to have anything at all.*' 

"You seem to know a great deal about Ursula, 
and yet you seldom see her," observed Major Leslie. 

" I knew her at school," responded Charlotte in an 
emphatic manner, " and I don't believe there was a 
girl, even in what she called her own * set * who really 
liked her. As for myself and those not in her * set/ 
I am sure we did not." 

" Oh, Charlotte f" said Ellen. 

" Well, I won't say that you disliked her, because 
you never dislike anyone, and are always thinking 
the best of them, and trying to make excuses for 
them. I don't. I see what they are, and I can't help 
acting by what I see. And I wonder if anything 
will ever take the pride out of Ursula Daventry ; the 
loss of riches hasn^t done it.^' 

" Hush I hush ! Charlotte, it is not for you to be 
judging Ursula. She is much to be pitied, and pro- 
bably a great deal more miserable than you imagine." 

Charlotte did not answer her mother, but she gave 
an almost imperceptible shrug of her shoulders, and 
went on with her breakfast. 



So Mrs. Vivian Daventry was dead. She had been 
an invalid for years ; too frail to be moved, even a 
short day's journey, without the greatest fatigue. All 
that wealth could do had been done to make her life 
easy and pleasant, and it had been partly successful ; 
she had led a calm and peaceful life, with much 
happiness in it, in spite of her ill-health. She 
was a good woman, and to many persons and 
to many charities she had. been a kind and con- 
stant helper; and she would be greatly missed. Mr. 
Daventry never objected to any charitable plan 
she devised, and even took an interest in some of 
them. 

But there was one subject on which he would 
never allow her to speak, and this one was his dis- 
agreement with his brother. Mrs. Daventry would 
have had the quarrel made up, but Mr. Daventry had 
decided to the contrary. He and his brother had 
said bitter things to one another, and they rankled in 
the minds of each. 

" Your only brother, Vivian," said Mrs. Daventry. 

" Eleanor, I will hear nothing about him." 

" If we forgive not one another our trespasses/* 
began Mrs. Daventry, 

But Mr. Daventry turned a deaf ear. He would 
not let her speak of him. 

Then came the news from England that Robert 
Daventry had met with heavy losses ; that Earndale 
must be sold ; that he was a poor man. 
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Mrs. Vivian looked up into her husband's face to 
see if there was any pity for his brother, and his 
brother's wife and child. But there was not He 
expressed no pity : what was it to him } 

Then almost immediately came the news of his 
brother's death, and again Mrs. Daventry looked to 
see if pity had come into her husband's face, but 
there was none. He was a little quieter that day, 
but there was a hard set look in his face. Mr. 
Vivian Daventry was a hard, proud man, and if 
he felt his brother's death, no one knew it but him- 
self 

Mrs. Vivian Daventry thought much of her 
widowed sister-in-law and her daughter, turned out 
into the world from their beautiful home with but 
a bare pittance to live upon. What a change it 
must be for them. She looked round her luxurious 
rooms and wished she could share her riches with her 
poor relatives. 

After awhile the picture of Earndale came, and 
Mrs. Vivian regarded it with deep interest There 
was a gleam of sunshine falling upon the house when 
the artist had taken it, which brought some of its 
beauties into greater prominence, and made the 
shadows deeper across the terrace. 

** It must be very beautiful," she said. 

"It is," said her husband, "and this is a good 
sketch. How well I remember the old terrace where 
I used to play about, with my mother watching me ; 
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and the park where I scampered on my Shetland 
pony. I feel quite like a boy again when I look 
upon the picture. If you were only a little stronger, 
Eleanor, I would take you to England, and we would 
go and see Eamdale, though it is no longer in the 
hands of the family." 

Mrs. Vivian smiled faintly. She knew she should 
never be strong enough to take so long a journey. 
But once again she tried to bring her husband to 
listen to her appeal for her sister-in-law and her 
niece. 

"Vivian, they have done you no harm, why 
should you let your anger descend to them ? " 

"They are my brother^s wife and child," he 
answered, "and as I regarded him so I regard 
them : they are as strangers to me." 

Again his wife said, 

" If we forgive not — Oh, Vivian, if it should come 
true, * With what measure ye mete it shall be mea- 
sured to you again ' 1" 

The stern look came into Mr. Daventry's face. 

" Eleanor," he said, " I do not wish to hear of 
them. I will not have you speak of them." 

It was about a month after this that Mrs. Vivian 
Daventry suddenly became worse, and after an ill- 
ness of a few hours she died. Her husband was with 
her, and she sank gradually, as though she were fall- 
ing into a deep sleep. Just before her death she 
made an effort to speak. Mr. Daventry stooped 
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down to hear what she was saying, and her last 
words were, 

" England — Earndale — ^forgive ! " 

And then she closed her eyes, and Vivian Daven- 
try was left alone in the world. 



CHAPTER XL 

HAUNTED. 

Mrs. Vivian Daventry was dead and Mr. Vivian 
Daventry was left a lonely man. He shut himself up 
in his study, in the solitude of which he mused 
over the past and present ; and at these times 
the dying words of his wife would come to him very 
often, 

" England — Earndale — forgive 1 " 

It almost seemed to him as though he still heard 
her speaking. The words " forgive, forgive, forgive," 
sounded out clearly. 

" Nonsense," he said, pushing back his chair, " IVe 
no one to forgive. My brother died without forgiving 
me my part of the quarrel and the wrong, and with- 
out my forgiving him for his share. If there was 
wrong on both sides we have both suffered, and now 
he is dead there is nothing to be done." 

Yet still the words " England — Earndale — for- 
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give ! *' would not leave him. They were his wife's 
last words and he should never forget them. Per- 
haps in her dying wisdom she knew what was best 
for him. She always did when living, and she had 
had more influence over him than he was aware of 
until he came to be left alone. A good influence 
it had been, and it was good now, for his heart was 
softening under the impression her last words had 
made upon him. 

Then he began to wonder who had bought Earn- 
dale, what sort of a man its present possessor was, 
and he half wished that he had bought it himself. It 
seemed as if his wife had had a wish for him to do so. 
At this crisis a letter came to him from Major 
Leslie, and in this letter Major Leslie casually men- 
tioned that Earndale was to be sold again. 

How strange that the news should come to him 
just now. It seemed as if it were offered to him, and 
that he ought to take the offer. What if he should 
buy Earndale and keep it in the family ! 

And the next day he wrote two letters ; the one to 
Major Leslie, empowering him to purchase Earndale, 
the other to Mrs. Daventry, Elm Farm, Mallowdale. 
Only a few lines, 

" My wife is dead and I am a lonely man. India 
has lost its happiness for me, and I am thinking of 
coming to England, and if I do I shall hope to see 
you." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

A SURPRISE FROM INDIA, 

After Susette's departure, things were very quiet 
at Elm Farm. There was nothing of interest going 
on. The fact, therefore, of there being a letter with 
a foreign post-mark amongst those which Sarah had 
brought in caused some excitement 

'* A letter from India ! " ^aid Mrs. Daventry when 
she had looked at it. 

Ursula sprang up. " From whom } " said she. 

"That I must wait to see until I have opened it," 
answered her mother. " I do not know of any corre- 
spondent I have in India.*' 

But Ursula had already leaped to a conclusion 
respecting the letter, which had a deep black border. 
They had heard from Major Leslie of the death of 
Mrs. Vivian Daventry, and this letter must surely be 
in connection with it. 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Daventry, " doubtless an official 
notice of my sister-in-law's death. I suppose your 
uncle has felt it right to inform me of it" And she 
tore open the envelope. 

Then she started. 

" What is it, mother } " asked Ursula. 

" Your Uncle Vivian is coming to England." 

" Is the letter from him, mother ? " 
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«Yes/' 

'*Why, mother, you are crying," said Ursula. 
" I don't see anything to cry about. I daresay 
that my uncle is going to buy Earndale, and com- 
ing here • to live now that his wife is dead ; and 
perhaps we shall be as well off as ever we were, 
for Uncle Vivian is rich, and we are his nearest 
relatives." 

" My child, do not buoy yourself up with hopes 
that may never be realised. There is nothing about 
Earndale in the letter. Your uncle is full of g^ief 
at the loss of his wife." 

But Ursula, nevertheless, . did buoy herself up. 
Her rich uncle was coming from India ; he had 
written to say so, and to say also that he hoped to 
see them. A wonderful change must have come over 
him to do this. She should doubtless be Miss Dav- 
entry of Earndale again, and her spirits rose accord- 
ingly. She went abojut the house singing ; she was 
more gracious to Sarah than was her wont She 
took Carlo to the river-garden and threw in sticks 
and stones to his heart's content. 

"Whatever has come to Miss Ursula?" said 
Sarah ; '* I haven't seen her in such spirits, or 
in such a good temper, since we've been at Elm 
Farm." 

Ursula appeared even to herself to be a different 
person. The river-garden she thought quite an en- 
chanted region this morning. The leaves were 
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turning gold and scarlet, for it was early autumn ; 
the blackberries would soon be ripe, the nuts were 
turning brown, and the apple-trees were laden with 
fruit 

" I wonder what Susette will say when she hears 
of it," thought Ursula. 

She had not heard of Susette for some time. 
They had parted with a little constraint, and though 
Ursula had felt somewhat ashamed of her petulance 
and her unkind words, she was too proud to make 
any apology for it, and Susette naturally felt herself 
aggrieved ; so the parting was cool, and the coolness 
continued. 

Susette's letters were all written to her aunt, and 
full of affection, for Mrs. Daventry's love and kind- 
ness to her niece had been unbounded. 

At the present crisis, Ursula almost wished for 
Susette that she might impart to her the wonderful 
news, and pour out to her all her speculations as to 
what might happen in consequence of it ; and Susette 
was a good listener and a safe person. 

Yes, when all the good she expected should 
happen to herself, then she would make it up with 
Susette and be kind to her. And Susette need not 
do anything more to help the old relative with whom 
she made her home. Yes, when prosperity came 
again there were many people that she could assist, 
and to whom she could lend a helping hand. 
And though her mother did not intend to say 
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anything of the letter to any one at present, it 
would be quite safe to tell Susette, for her mother 
had a great opinion of Susette's prudence and com- 
mon sense. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

ADOLPHE. 

Now it SO fell out that whilst Ursula was in this 
state of excitement concerning her Indian uncle, 
Susette was on the eve of a strange revelation, 
though she had at present no suspicion of it. 

In the little French town where Pastor Le Maistre 
had worked so diligently among the people, where he 
had suffered with them, and where he had died, there 
had been many changes in the last ten years. Many 
of the old people were dead, and there had been 
two pastors there since Pastor Le Maistre had died. 
There had been several old houses, so old that they 
had become ruinous and unsafe, pulled down, and 
some new ones built in their stead. The names of 
many of the shopkeepers were changed, and the 
ancient "Golden Fleece" inn had fallen into the 
hands of a new landlord, who had given it the name 
of the " Red Lion." 

And so when Adolphe Le Maistre walked down 
the street of his native town, he felt as though he had 
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made some mistake and had not come to the right 
place, or else he had strangely forgotten Villemont 
and the names of the people there. Yet ten 
years was not such a very long time. Ah ! but much 
can happen in ten years, especially with the very 
young and the very old. And so Adolphe found it 
He was little more than a boy when he left home ; 
now he had passed his twenty-first birthday by 
two or three years. A young man, and no longer a 
youth. 

What had happened ? 

Adolphe paused before the "Red Lion" inn. 
Quite scarlet was the lion with a golden collar ; very 
bright and hew was the sign ; for the inn had only 
changed hands about a year before. He looked at 
the name of the landlord, which used to be Musset, 
but it was now Gaston. 

As he looked up at it a girl came out of the inn, 
and he called to her and asked if this were the old 
" Golden Fleece." 

"Oh yes, monsieur; it has only a new sign; it 
IS just the same as when M. Musset lived here, but 
there is a new landlord, and he has given it a new 
name. Does monsieur want a dinner or a bed ? 
There is good accommodation for travellers. Shall 
I step in and call Madame Gaston to come and speak 
to the gentleman ? " 

" No, thank you," returned Adolphe ; " I am going 
to the pastor's house," 
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« Ah, so I " said the girl, turning away ; ^ adieu, 



monsieur." 



Adolphe went on. 

Everywhere he saw changes, but he began to under- 
stand them better, and to see at a glance where old 
things had been replaced by new. He walked briskly 
onwards towards his father's house, pulling his hat 
over his forehead so that they might not know him 
too soon. What a surprise it would be for them to 
see their long lost Adolphe once more ! Ah ! how 
joyful It would be to meet them all ! And he would 
never leave them again, but would work for them 
so that the father need not wear his rusty coat 
so long, nor the mother so carefully mend and 
turn her best gown ; and the children should never 
want for anything. How happy they would all 
be ! Ten years ago ! How they must have grown ! 
Susette must be almost a young lady now. She 
was only six when he left Villemont, but she was 
such a sedate, sensible child that she might have 
been ten or twelve. Would any of them know 
him? 

He was in front of the house now ; the dear old 
home, where, if they had been poor, they had also 
been happy. It was not changed. There had been 
no alterations there. He raised his hand and knocked 
at the door. 

A little serving-maid opened it. 

** Is M. le Pasteur Le Maistre at home ? '^ he asked 
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his heart beating so that he could scarcely ask the 
question. 

*' M. Le Maistre does not live here ; it is the Pastor 
Rivole." 

Adolphe started. 

" Where has the Pastor Le Maistre gone } " he 
asked. The girl had never heard his name : she 
would ask her master. 

In another moment a benevolent-looking old man 
came to the door, and Adolphe repeated his question. 

" Can you tell me where Pastor Le Maistre has 
gone } I am his son. I have been away for ten years 
and have heard nothing of my family. I did not 
know that my father had changed his home." 

The good Pastor Rivole looked grave. 

'* Ten years, that is a long time." 

" Yes, a long time indeed. Ten years ago ! 
They must have given me up for dead. The ship 
I was in was lost, but I was rescued, and after many 
years of wandering and peril, I have at last come 
back." 

" Will you walk in and rest a few minutes," said 
the pastor, "and I will tell you all I know. You 
may find others in the place who have been here 
longer who will tell you more ; but if you will come 
in I .will give you all the information I can." 

Much disappointed, Adolphe followed the old 
man into his little study. His father's study! how 
natural it looked. His glance rested on the old 
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book-shelf. And — could he be mistaken?— surely 
some of his father's books were still there. 

" How is this ? " he asked ; " these belong to my 
father." 

" Yes," replied M. Rivole ; " they have not been 
removed. They were left for the use of the pastors 
who might be appointed here after him." 

" I do not understand," said Adolphe ; " why did 
not my father take them with him ? " 

" Sit down, young man, sit down," said the kindly 
old man, taking Adolphe's hand, " and I will tell you. 
I have only been here two years myself; it was a 
younger man who succeeded your father, and he 
would have told you more particulars as he came 
immediately afterwards. But he has been advanced 
to a better appointment, and this was given to me. 
You must be prepared to hear a sad and sorrow- 
ful story, and you must bear it with courage. The 
good God sends us troubles as well as joys, and 
still he helps us to bear them. Listen. Nine years 
ago a terrible epidemic broke out at Villemont. 
Numbers of the inhabitants died — and amongst 
them '' 

" My father," interrupted Adolphe. 

"Your father, your mother, and many of their 
children ; their graves are to be seen in the little 
burial-ground of Villemont." 

Adolphe covered his face with his hands. He had 
not expected this ; he could scarcely believe it It 
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was too terrible. He did not speak ; he sat motion- 
less with his face buried in his hands. 

The good pastor did not attempt to speak any 
word of consolation. He knew how great the shock 
must be, and he waited patiently. 

After a time Adolphe lifted up a face so full of 
woe that the pastor's heart was smitten with deep 
pity. 

" Were any left ? " he asked in an almost imploring 
tone. 

" That I do not know. The sad story had almost 
died out when I came here. There is an old man, 
the sexton " 

" Jean Glissot ! " exclaimed Adolphe, starting up ; 
" is he living ? *' 

" Yes, but a very old man. If anyone can tell you 
it will be he." 

"Yes, I will go to him." And Adolphe rose 
hastily. Pastor Rivole laid his hand on his shoulder. 

" You will come back here again. You will stay 
the night with us in your old home. You will not 
care to go to the inn. No, you will come to us. My 
wife and I are well acquainted with the sorrows of 
human life, and we will give you our sympathy. You 
will want to stay in the town for a day or two, and 
where better than in your own old home ? " 

Yes, in the midst of his overpowering grief Adolphe 
felt that what the pastor said was true. He must stay 
in Villemont ; he must know everything. 
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** I will come back," he said, grasping the hand of 
M. Rivole ; but he uttered no thanks ; yet were they 
not needed, for the pastor understood the gratitude in 
his heart. He brushed away the tears that rose in 
his eyes. Then he went to his wife. 

" Marie," said he, " young Le Maistre has 
come to look for his father and mother, and finds 
them dead. Can^st thou have a bed ready for him 
to-night ? " 

" Thou knowest that I can and will, Henri," replied 
Madame Rivole, with a sob. For she knew more of 
the story than her husband did, and she knew that 
this must be the young midshipman supposed to 
be drowned when Le Vainqueur went down at sea. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GRAVES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 

** Jean Glissot, do you know me ? " 

The old man was sitting over the stove. He was 
propped up in his arm-chair with pillows, and shawls 
were wrapped around him to keep him warm. 

« Eh ! " he said, " I don't hear you ? " 

Adolphe placed himself where the light fell full 
upon him, and spoke louder than before. 

"Jean Glissot, do you know me ?" 
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The old man looked up, and putting on his spec- 
tacles, looked carefully at the young man. Then he 
shook his head. 

" No, I don't know you, and yet I seem to have 
heard your voice before." 

Then Adolphe considered. How was it likely 
that the old man should know him considering he 
was but a boy when he left Villemont ten years ago. 

" I had forgotten,^' he said half to himself, and he 
drew his chair close up to the old man and laid his 
own hand on his skinny fingers. 

" Now listen, Jean Glissot, to my voice, and think 
whose voice it is like. You must remember me. You 
must know me, Jean. I am Adolphe Le Maistre, who 
went to sea ten years ago. Adolphe Le Maistre ; you 
remember Adolphe } " 

" Adolphe ! Adolphe Le Maistre ! Yes, I remember 
him ; he went away and was drowned at sea. Yes, I 
remember him." 

" But I wasn't drowned, Jean, I was saved. I am 
Adolphe come home to see my father and mother, 
and all of them at home." 

The old man feebly clutched his arm. 

" Eh ! what } You Adolphe Le Maistre, you. Let 
me look at you? Say Jean Glissot once more, and 
perhaps it will come to me." 

"Jean Glissot, Jean Glissot, let me go to the 
church with you to-day," exclaimed Adolphe, imitat- 
ing, as well as he could remember, the imploring 
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tones of his childish appeals to the old sexton ; 
"Jean GHssot, do take me." 

" Yes/* said the sexton, " that is Adolphe's voice, 
that is what he used to say to me. You are sure you 
are not deceiving me. You are Adolphe, and you 
were not drowned." 

"I am Adolphe, and I have come to ask you 
about my father and the family.^' 

Jean Glissot shook his head mournfully, and his 
voice quivered as he said, " Dead, M. Adolphe, dead ! 
I dug the graves myself. I saw them laid to rest in 
the churchyard. It was a sad time, a sad time. Not 
a house in the place but mourned its dead; none 
were spared, not even the best man in Villemont, and 
that was your father. He did his work among them 
like a brave Christian, though his heart was well-nigh 
broken for his dead ones at home. Yes, the father, 
the mother, the children, lie in Villemont burial- 
ground. If I were able I would go with you myself 
and show you the graves.'' 

"Did they all die, Jean? Was there not one 
left.?'' 

The sextort thought for a moment. 

" It's a long time since for an old man to re- 
member; I'm not sure, but I almost think there was 
one left — a little girl. Here," said he to a woman 
who had just entered the room, '* do you remember if 
there was one of Pastor Le Maistre's children left ? " 

" Why, to be sure there was, father, little Made- 
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moiselle Susette ; don't you recollect they sent for her 
to England, and she went there." 

"Susette/' exclaimed Adolphe, turning quickly, 
** Susette, and where is she now, Margot ? " 

The woman did not answer his question, but she 
came nearer to him and looked intently at him, with 
a slight look of fear in her face. 

" Who are you, sir ? If the grave can give up its 
dead I should say you were Adolphe Le Maistre.'' 

" So I am, Margot,'' answered Adolphe ; " I am 
Adolphe, who was not drowned when Le Vain- 
queur went down. You know me, Margot, you 
know me." 

" Know you !" said Margot, bursting into tears, and 
flinging her arms round Adolphe's neck ; " do I know 
Adolphe, whom I nursed as a baby. Yes, of course 
I do. Heaven be praised that I've seen you once 
more, though it's sad tidings you've come back to 
hear." 

Jean Glissot was satisfied that this was the 
pastor's son, though he had changed from a boy to a 
man. 

Margot knew him, and Margot knew him as well 
as his own mother. 

" Margot, you will go with me and show me the 
graves," said Adolphe. 

And the two went out together, whilst the old 

sexton laid his head back in his chair, murmuring. 

Wonderful are the ways of the Lord ! Wonderful 
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are His ways ! Who would ever have thought to see 
Adolphe Le Maistre again ! '^ 

Adolphe spoke no word as he and Margot hastened 
along; every inch of the way becoming more and 
more familiar to him. The entrance-gate, with the 
Latin text inscribed upon it, was soon reached, and 
they entered into the quiet burial-ground. 

"If it were summer,'* said Margot after a long 
silence, ** you would have seen the rose-trees in full 
bloom. They are a sight to see. The people 
planted them beside your father's grave, and they 
are pruned and tended carefully. And year after 
year they speak to us of the dead and gone." 

And Margot pointed out a headstone on which 
was recorded that in the grave lay Claude Le Mais- 
tre, pastor of Villemont for twenty years, Susan 
his wife, and four of his children — Pierre, Victor, 
Amelie, and Robert — who were all carried off by the 
epidemic that visited the town in the year i8 — . 
" Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord." 

Adolphe sank upon the ground beside the grave ; 
he lay his head upon the grassy mound, and for the 
first time he wept. 

Margot knelt beside him for a moment ; then she 
rose up softly and went away, knowing that Adolphe 
was better alone with his grief. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE BANKER'S FORTUNE. 

That night Adolphe slept in the little room that had 
been his in former days. He had talked late into 
the night with his kind host and hostess, who entered 
into all his sorrow, and counselled him as to his 
plans. 

No one knew where Susette was. It was an 
aunt of M. Le Maistre's who had taken her away. 
"A French lady," so Margot had told him. 

" I wonder where she is ? *' Adolphe had said. 

Margot was almost sure that she lived in Eng- 
land. She knew that Susette had said, " I am going 
to live in England." 

"Have you any relatives in England?" asked 
the pastor of Adolphe. 

" My mother's sister," answered Adolphe, " but it 
is not to her that Susette has gone ; it is to a rela- 
tive of my father's." 

Still, there was a chance that his Aunt Grace 
might know something of Susette. It would, at any 
rate, be well to try if Adolphe could remember her 
address. 

" Oh, yes." Adolphe had no difficulty about that ; 
he remembered seeing his mother's letters addressed 
to her sister so often. She must have heard all 
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about her sister's death, and very likely she could tell 
him where Susette was. 

"Only Susette left," moaned Adolphe through 
the night, " and who knows if she is yet alive ? " 

He tossed about uneasily for some hours, and 
then fell into a heavy slumber, from which he did 
not awake until long past the hour of the Rivoles' 
early breakfast. 

When he came down he found Mme. Rivole alone, 
sitting near the stove knitting. Her husband was in 
the little study preparing his sermon for Sunday. A 
simple breakfast was laid out for Adolphe, and the 
coffee-pot on the stove was steaming fragrantly. 
Adolphe felt but little appetite for breakfast ; never- 
theless, to satisfy his hostess, he took a cup of coffee 
and tried to eat a little. 

" Ah, my young friend, said the pastor, entering 
the room, "thou hast, I see, had a troubled night; 
but there is yet peace and happiness in the world 
for thee when thou hast found thy little Susette. 
There must have been some tidings sent to thy 
English aunt concerning her sister's death, and the 
deaths of so many in the family ; so thou shalt stay 
here until we hear from her ; it will not do for thee 
to go wandering forth with thy sorrow upon thee, and 
not knowing where to go." 

" Yes, thou wilt stay," said Mme. Rivole, second- 
ing her husband's invitation. Then she added in a 
lower tone, as she lay her hand on Adolphe's arm, 
F 2 
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** Once I had a son about thy age, but he is dead. 
For the memory of him I cannot let thee go away 
sorrowing and desolate." 

*' There is another reason for staying," continued 
the pastor ; " thou wilt have business to transact. I 
have been looking over the papers left by my pre- 
decessor, thinking that I might find some memo- 
randa relating to thy family, and, curiously enough, 
I have discovered a packet of papers with 'Le 
Maistre' written on them. I have opened them, 
and I find that about three years ago inquiries were 
made for Claude Le Maistre, or any of his children. 
Philippe Le Maistre, banker of Lyons, was dead, and 
had left all his property to Claude Le Maistre and 
his children." 

" Philippe Le Maistre, banker — he was a distant 
cousin of my father's. We never saw him or heard 
much of him, only I recollect once my father's saying 
half in jest, *Now, if I were as rich as my cousin 
Philippe, I would do much that I cannot now afford 
to do.'" 

" Well, here appears to be my predecessor's cor- 
respondence with the lawyer at Lyons, or rather 
the copies of his letters. Here is one in which 
he speaks of Monsieur and Madame Le Maistre, 
and four of their children buried at Villemont ; one, 
Adolphe, drowned at sea ; and if there should be 
yet one living who escaped the epidemic which 
carried off so many, no pn^ ^X ViHempnt knows 
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anything about her. The name of this child is 
Susette." 

" I wonder if the lawyer took any steps to find 
out," said Adolphe, " if so, he might be able to tell 
me about her." 

" So thou seest,'^ said the pastor, " that there is 
another letter to be written and another answer to 
wait for, and where so good for thee to be as in thy 
native place and in thy old home. No, thou must 
not leave us " 

So Adolphe found himself thus strangely settled 
in his old home again. He had returned to it and 
found those gone whom he sought for; but others 
were there to welcome the poor wanderer, and give 
him, as it were, a second home. He had found the 
haven of rest to which he had looked forward in 
his long wanderings in a foreign land amidst savage 
tribes who had showed him kindness and hospitality, 
and with whom he lived, until by chance a vessel, 
touching at their coast, took him on board and 
brought him back to Europe. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

ANOTHER SURPRISE AT ELM FARM. 

Ursula was still constantly thinking about the In- 
dian communication, when another letter with a foreign 
post-mark was brought in by Sarah — ^from France. 

Perhaps, then, Uncle Vivian was on his way, and 
Ursula felt her heart beating more quickly. She 
was getting nearer to the desire of her heart. How 
she should triumph over the Leslies, for Mr. Vivian 
Daventry was her uncle and not theirs, and, after 
the letter he had sent, would be sure to do every- 
thing for her ; and she should look down upon them 
from a lofty height once more, even as she had done 
in her father's lifetime. 

" I suppose Uncle Vivian is in France ? " she 
said, as her mother looked at the letter. 

" I do not think that this is from your uncle 
Vivian : it is not like his writing." 

She took it up and opened it, but, with an ex- 
clamation of surprise, she let it fall again as she saw 
the signature, " Adolphe Le Maistre." 

" Will wonders never cease 1 " she said ; " he is not 
dead ! " 

" Who is not dead, mother, who is it ? Is my 
uncle ill > Is there any accident ? " asked Ursula 
eagerly ; " what is it ? " 
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"This IS a letter from Adolphe Le Maistre, Su- 
sette's brother, who was supposed to be drowned." 

" Adolphe ! " exclaimed Ursula. 

" Adolphe/' repeated Mrs. Daventry. " He is at 
Villemont with the present pastor ; he arrived there 
to find all the family dead, excepting Susette. And 
no one could tell him where she was. All that was 
known was that she went to England, and he has 
written on the chance of finding me, for he does not 
know if I am still living. He has sent it to the 
old address, Earndale. What a happiness this will be 
for Susette." 

" Adolphe not drowned ! " 

Mrs. Daventry sat with the letter in her hand 
meditating as to her plans. One thing was clear, the 
letter must be answered at once, and Mrs. Daventry's 
answer was as short as her nephew's inquiry: — 
" Susette is living and is well. Come to us at Elm 
Farm ; I will arrange that your coming shall not be 
too sudden for her.'* 

And then Mrs. Daventry rang the bell for 
Sarah. 

" Sarah," said she, "wonderful and joyful news has 
come to-day. Miss Susette's brother, who it was 
believed was drowned many years ago, has been re- 
stored to us. I have written to ask him to come here, 
and I am going to fetch Miss Susette. It must be 
broken to her gently .'' 

** Shocks of joy don't kill, that's one comfort,'^ said 
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Sarah; **and anything good that happens to Miss 
Susette everyone will be pleased at." 

" I don't think I can manage to get back in the 
day, Sarah/' 

" Don't try, ma'am, for you're not over strong, and 
I'll see to everything, and to Miss Ursula into the 
bargain." 

Mrs. Daventry was not strong, and she had never 
been accustomed to travelling alone, so that the 
journey was something of an undertaking to her, 
but in the interest of the mission she lost her usual 
nervousness. Ursula saw her off, and then walked 
slowly home, not knowing what her feelings were: 
whether she was glad or sorry. It would be well 
for Susette to have some one to take care of her ; 
for her great aunt was getting very old, and might 
not live long. And since Susette's friendliness with 
the Leslies Ursula did not care for her to be at Elm 
Farm. 

" I wonder what this Adolphe is like," she thought, 
"one does not care to have poor relatives, and if he 
is awkward and rough I shan't care for Uncle Vivian 
to see him. The Daventrys, I suppose, are of better 
family than my mother's family ; Susette's father was 
only a poor pastor ; dreadfully poor I should imagine 
from what Susette remembers ; and Susette is always 
bringing in her memories at awkward times. She 
would do so I know with Uncle Vivian. It seems to 
me there is never to be an end to one's mortifica- 
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tions in one way and another* I don't think there is 
much truth in Susette's verse, 

' He that is down need fear no fall ; ' 

for we are down ; and yet one is in fear of falling 
lower and lower all the time/' 

Then Ursula tried to comfort herself by thinking 
of her uncle Vivian and all his magnificence, and 
wondering whether he would buy Earndale, which she 
accidentally heard was again for sale. She had not, 
however, heard that it had been bought, for Major 
Leslie had well kept the secret that it was already in 
the possession of Mr. Vivian Daventry, and that the 
latter was arranging to come to England in the 
spring. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

"THE LOST IS FOUND." 

If Elm Farm was a small house for the country. No. 
10, Slater Street, was a still smaller one for the town. 
Even to Mrs. Daventry, with her own little home. 
No. 10 appeared very diminutive and crushed up, 
and she almost wondered how Madame de Brissac 
and Susette could be content in it. 

Madame de Brissac was quite an old lady, with 
silver hair and dark eyebrows; she had been very 
beautiful in her youth, and still retained the remains 
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of her good looks. Very neat in her dress was 
Madame de Brissac, and grey was her favourite colour. 
She was an active little old lady, moving about lightly, 
speaking quickly, and never allowing anything to be 
out of place. 

She and her husband had come to England many 
years ago on account of political troubles that pre- 
vented M. de Brissac from living in France. And 
they had given lessons in French and drawing, and in 
miniature painting; and when Monsieur died Madame 
de Brissac had struggled on alone, and then had taken 
the little Susette to live with her, which deed of kind- 
ness had been rewarded by Susette's goodness and 
love to her. Susette, indeed, had felt quite rich and 
happy in having two such aunts as Mrs. Daventry 
and Madame de Brissac. 

When Mrs. Daventry's cab drew up at the door, 
and the cabman's thundering rap was heard, Susette 
sprang up. 

"Visitors for us, Aunt Coralie, and in a carriage !'' 
said she laughing, as she peeped from behind the 
blind to see who would get out. 

" Why, it's Aunt Grace, of all people in the world; 
what can have happened ? '^ 

And she flew to the door. 

"Aunt Grace, Aunt Grace, is anything the matter?" 
she exclaimed in some trepidation. But the smile on 
Mrs. Daventry's face, though she looked a little grave, 
re-assured her. 
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" Do you think Madame de Brissac will take me 
in for the night, Susette ? I have come on some impor- 
tant business." 

Madame de Brissac was there to answer for herself. 

" Of course I will, dear Mrs. Daventry ; it will be 
delightful to have you under my roof. You have had 
me under yours so often at the beautiful Eamdale.'^ 

"Just for one night,'' said Mrs. Daventry, when 
she was settled down in the small front parlour, made 
gay in the tasteful way peculiar to French people. 
She was seated in a cosy arm-chair looking around at 
a gallery of exquisite miniatures ; and there was so 
much beauty in the decorations of the room that Mrs. 
Daventry felt that even in No. 10, Slater Street, one 
might manage to exist. 

Whilst Susette went off to arrange a room for her 
aunt, Mrs. Daventry confided to her hostess the cause 
of her sudden appearance. 

" You know,'' said she, " that Susette has always 
had a vague wild hope that her brother might not be 
drowned, but that he might return some day — and — " 

" And — " interrupted Madame de Brissac, " it has 
so happened. Yes, I can read it in your eyes. Adolphe 
is living. I thank Heaven for this ! *' 

Mrs. Daventry placed Adolphe's letter in Madame 
de Brissac's hand. And as she read it Susette 
entered the room. 

Tears were streaming down the cheeks of the two 
ladies. Mrs. Daventry sobbed. 
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"Ah I dear Madame, are not the ways of the 
Almighty wonderful?" And Madame de Brissac 
murmured, 

"The dead have come to life ! the lost is found." 

Then suddenly she looked up and saw Susette, 
who was gazing in astonishment at her two aunts. 

Susette repeated mechanically, 

** The lost is found ! " Then all the colour went 
from her face; a strange revelation seemed to be 
bursting upon her, yet it was all confused and misty, 
and not to be realised. She trembled like an aspen 
leaf; she looked from one aunt to the other, and 
then at the letter. 

Mrs. Daventry rose and put her arm around her. 

" My child," she said, " I have come to tell you 
of something very strange and unexpected that has 
happened " and then she paused, scarcely know- 
ing how best to tell Susette. 

But her aunt's words encouraged Susette; with 
a great effort she moved her lips and shaped them to 
the word, 

"Adolphe!" 

"Yes, Susette," said Mrs. Daventry, "it is about 
Adolphe that I have come to tell you. Adolphe is 
living ; he is in France, at Villemont, where he went 
to find the living ones, and instead found but their 
graves." 

" I must go to Adolphe ! " said Susette. 

" He will come to you, my child ; he is coming to 
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England to Elm Farm^ and you shall go and meet 
him there." 

Susette lifted up her head from her aunt's 
shoulder. 

"Aunt Grace, let Adolphe come here. Aunt 
Coralie is a Frenchwoman, and he will feel more at 
home. And I should be too foolish at Elm Farm. 
It does not matter here — ^but I shall be wild. 
Adolphe! Adolphe! you were not drowned. I knew 
it ; I felt that I should see you once more ! " 

And Susette's tears flowed forth, tears not of 
sorrow but of joy, that would have their way, and no 
one bade her stay them. 

Indeed, Madame de Brissac wept also. She wept 
and laughed alternately. How happy she was ! She 
had another relative to care for ; she thought not if 
he were rich or poor ; all that her heart said was, " He 
shall come to us, and share with us." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 



"MY COUSIN." 



But Adolphe was not poor, though he did not yet 
know how rich he might be. The lawyer at Lyons 
had answered his letter^ and had told him that he 
must prove that he was indeed Adolphe Le Maistre, 
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the son of the pastor, Claude Le Maistre of Villemont, 
and that then the property would be made over to 
htm and any other heir who might be living. 

Although Adolphe was glad to hear of the 
fortune, he was much more interested in the letter 
from England telling him that Susette was living. 

He went to Jean Glissot's to tell Margot that 
Susette was alive. 

"And, Margot, we shall, I hope, yet come back 
to the old place to live, and end our days where 
my father lived his life." 

Margot shook her head. 

" I do not know for that, M. Adolphe. The old 
people are dying out, and there are new ones who do 
not remember your father. It is all changed ; but 
those left will be glad to see Mile. Susette again. 
You must bring her to see us." 

« That I will," said Adolphe. 

Adolphe started on his journey. Action was 
good for him ; he felt that he could not rest until he 
had seen his sister, and his mother*s sister, to whom 
he already felt as a son since she had been kind to 
his little Susette ; and, moreover, he remembered the 
love that there had been between his own mother 
and his Aunt Grace. 

After so long a time of longing and lingering and 
striving to get home, he had come to find but few 
of those whom he had left, and so those remaining 
were doubly dear. 
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No wonder that his parents and everyone else had 
believed him to be drowned when Le Vainqueur 
went down ; that was but natural, since only those 
who got off in the long boat had been heard of. He, 
with a few others, had been in a smaller boat, and 
all those with him had perished, and he was half 
dead with hunger and fatigue when he was picked up 
by a Spanish vessel which was sailing towards the 
Pacific. Again dangers beset him, and amidst the 
islands the Spanish ship went to pieces. He, float- 
ing on a spar, was washed ashore, fortunately amongst 
a friendly tribe of savages, with whom he lived for 
years without any chance of getting away from the 
island. But the hope never left him of returning 
to his beloved France again ; of seeing his family, 
and arriving some day to surprise them all at the 
little town of Villemont 

At last the opportunity so longed for came ; an 
English vessel cruising about noticed his signal and 
sent a boat off to reconnoitre. And thus Adolphe 
got away. The English captain was kind to him, 
and being short of hands, and finding that Adolphe 
understood nautical duties, gave him a seaman's 
place, and eventually Adolphe was able to work his 
way home to France. 

He had arrived at Villemont with little besides 
the clothes he had on, and a few gold pieces in his 
pocket. But what matter : he was young, strong, and 
willing to work, and so did not fear for the future. 
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"Thou wilt want money for thy English journey," 
said Pastor Rivole, '' and I can lend thee what thou 
needest. England is an expensive country, I believe, 
and money does not go so far there as in France. 
And thou wilt perhaps want better clothes to appear 
before these English relatives/' 

" Money I may want for my journey," returned 
Adolphe, " and that will I borrow ; but I will not 
spend any on clothing. If my friends love me they 
will not mind my rough coat That can be altered 
with better times." 

So Adolphe went forth. 

And he arrived in due time at Mallowdale. He 
was somewhat puzzled when Elm Farm was pointed 
out to him. He had expected a great house and 
grand gardens. He remembered the picture his 
mother had of Eamdale; and this little red brick 
house was very unlike it. Could he have made a 
mistake ? 

He saw a young lady coming towards him, and 
he stopped to ask her the way to Mrs. Daventry's. 
Ursula, for it was she, scarcely looked at the person 
who addressed her; she supposed him to be some 
one going on an errand to Elm Farm. 

"That house is Mrs. Daventry's," she answered, 
curtly. 

Adolphe looked at her curiously for a moment ; 
something in her voice struck him, and he said, 
" I beg your pardon, but are you Miss Le Maistre ? " 
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'* No," answered Ursula, somewhat haughtily ; ** I 
am Miss Daventry." 

Then a sudden idea struck her, and she glanced at 
the speaker who was looking at her intently. 

" My cousin," he said ; *' I am Adolphe Le Maistre." 

Ursula started. This was worse than she had 
expected ; this shabby-looking young man Susette's 
brother. 

" My mother is at home and expecting you," she 
said ; but she did not offer her hand or express any 
pleasure at seeing him. Should she turn back with 
bim or go on with her walk ? She hesitated. 

And while she hesitated Adolphe went on ; he 
was already some paces from her. 

" If my aunt gives me no warmer a reception than 
my cousin," thought he, "except for seeing Susette I 
ghall be sorry that I have come." 

But Mrs. Daventry's reception of the long lost 
wanderer was very different. Her arms were open to 
receive him ; she clasped him to her heart, he felt 
her kiss upon his cheek. 

"Welcome! my sister's son, our long lost 
Adolphe; welcome! welcome!" 

And Adolphe, as he looked full in her face, could 
trace the likeness to his mother, and her voice was 
strangely like. He felt that he had found one at 
Jeast of his relatives. 

" Susette ? " was his first word. 

." Ah," said Mrs. Daventry, " I could not write in 

G 
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time to tell you that it is arranged that you shalLgo 
to Susette instead of meeting her here. She is now ^ 
with Madame de Brissac, your father's aunt, with 
whom she lives part of the time." 

Another relative ! Adolphe was getting rich. 

They did not converse very long together, but 
in the short time they managed to tell each other 
much. But they must not delay — Adolphe must go 
off by the next train, and Mrs. Daventry would walk 
with him to the station and give him all directions 
on the way. 

" Adolphe,*' she asked, " have you money enough 
with you ? let me help you if I can." 

But Adolphe explained that he was already pro- 
vided. 

On her way home she met with Ursula, 

" Where have you been, mother ? " 

" To the station to see Adolphe off." 

" Ah, then, he is gone," said Ursula, with a sigh 
of relief ; " I had no idea that Susette's brother would 
be such a common-looking person." 

"Why, Ursula, he is quite handsome! His 
clothes are rough and shabby, and I suppose his hat 
was over his brow ; but when he took it off his like- 
ness to my dear sister Susan, who was one of the 
handsomest people I ever saw, was very great." 

" Well," replied Ursula, " all I can say is that he 
is a most awkward, rough, shabby-looking creature. 
I was quite shocked when he said he was my cousin ; 
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and I thought the best thing I could do was to send 
him off to you. It is very unfortunate that another 
poor relative should have turned up." 

" Ursula, Ursula, when will you get the better of 
your foolish notions ! And as for being a poor 
relative, he will be far richer than you will ever be. 
A distant cousin has died and left all his fortune to 
your Uncle Le Maistre, or his heirs, so Adolphe and 
Susette will come in for the whole of it." 

Ursula was silent for a moment. 

" A large fortune ! " she repeated. 

" A very large fortune, indeed, I should imagine," 
said Mrs. Daventry, "for the cousin was a rich 
banker." 

" Every one seems to have fortunes left them but 
ourselves," thought Ursula; "to think of Susette's 
being an heiress I " 

They had, indeed, changed places ; but her turn, 
she hoped, was coming ; her Uncle Vivian would 
certainly do something for her. 

As if in answer to her thoughts, her mother said : 
" I have heard something to-day, Ursula, that will 
surprise you as much as it has surprised me. Your 
Uncle Vivian has bought Earndale, and is coming to 
England in the spring." 

" But you had not a letter, mother ? " 

** No, Major Leslie told me about it" 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A MEETING AFTER MANY DAYS. 

How it had all come about Susette could not tell. 
It seemed a dream from beginning to end — she had 
heard the bell ring — she had heard a voice ask for 
her — she had seen some one come into the room ; and 
she knew it was Adolphe, but it was all confused and 
misty. Everything was mixed up, and she did not 
know how long she had been sitting holding his hand 
tightly, and feeling that if she loosed it he would 
go again and she should have no brother. 

At first he was not like the Adolphe she had parted 
with, but every moment he seemed to grow more like 
himself, until she began to wonder that she had seen 
any difference in him excepting that he was older and 
taller and had grown darker. 

" You are my own Adolphe," she said over and 
over again ; " Pierre said you would be a captain, but 
you are not." 

" No," answered Adolphe, " I shall not go to sea 
again, I shall lead a land life and take care of you. 
But you are changed, my little Susette ; you have 
almost grown into a young lady ; you were but a 
child when I left home." 

*' I am grown up, Adolphe, quite grown up. Oh, 
what a long time it has been ! I never knew how 
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long until to-night, and I have been growing and 
growing. It is like a life that is over now, Adolphe — 
a life when I had no one belonging to me : I mean 
of my very own family. And now I shall have you, 
and we will begin life again together and never leave 
each other. You will let me live with you ? " 

" Yes, we will never be parted again.'* 

And then Madame de Brissac came in. 

" I must have a peep at my nephew's son," she 
said ; " Susette must not have you quite to herself. 
But you are not like your father," she added after she 
had surveyed him critically ; " no, Susette is more 
like Claude. See here, in my picture gallery, is a 
likeness of your father as a boy : it was one of my first 
sketches: is it not like Susette?" 

" It is indeed," replied Adolphe, examining it. 

"Why, Adolphe," said Susette, springing up, 
" Aunt Coralie has a whole gallery of relatives ; our 
grandfather and grandmother and aunts and cousins. 
See, they all smile down upon us. They are glad 
that you and I have met once more, and that there 
are three Le Maistres happy together at lO, Slater 
Street, to-night ; for, you know, Aunt Coralie was a 
Le Maistre." 

" I have not forgotten it," answered Adolphe, "and 
I thank her deeply for having taken care of you; 
and Aunt Grace also." 

"Aunt Grace is so good,*' said Susette; "you 
do not know how good she is." 
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" But I can believe it," replied Adolphe ; " she re- 
minded me of my mother in every way ; in her manner 
of speaking, especially. It almost seemed as if my 
mother were giving me the kiss of welcome home 
again." 

" Yes," said Susette, thoughtfully. " I have often 
had that feeling with Aunt Grace, as if she were part 
of my mother ; as if, almost, my own mother were 
near me." 

" I can't say as much in favour of my cousin Miss 
Daventry,'' said Adolphe, imitating Ursula's way of 
speaking. 

" Ah, then you saw Ursula } '^ 

" Yes, but she did not seem anxious to acknow- 
ledge our cousinship.'* 

Susette laughed. 

" Ah ! you have such a shabby old coat, and you 
look rough and uncared-for altogether. I dare say 
Ursula would think you terrible. She would not like 
a relative she thought would not do her credit. She 
has been accustomed to such grand things all her life 
that she thinks nothing but grandeur can be good." 

" She has not much of that now." 

''No," returned Susette, "they are very poor. 
Uncle Daventry lost all his money somehow, and 
there is only just a little left, enough for Aunt Grace 
and Ursula to live upon at Elm Farm. I wish that I 
had a large fortune, so that I could give Aunt Grace 
part of it." 
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" You may do that if you please, Susette," said 
Adolphe, quietly. 

Susette looked incredulous for a moment, then 
she asked, 

" Have you been collecting gold and diamonds 
and precious treasures in your wanderings ? " 

Adolphe shook his head. 

" No, Susette ; I returned with nothing but the 
clothes I have on and a few gold pieces in my 
pocket." 

" Tell me what you mean." 

But Adolphe did not answer his sister ; he turned 
to Madame de Brissac." 

"Aunt Coralie, do you remember Philippe Le 
Maistre } " 

" Of course I do ; he was my cousin. I remember 
him well — the most penurious, the shabbiest, meanest, 
most miserly person I ever knew; always hoarding and 
scraping together. He went, in the end, to Lyons as 
a clerk in some office or other, and then I lost sight 
of him. I supposed he had been dead for years." 

"Yes, he is dead. Aunt Coralie. He became a 
banker at Lyons, amassed a great fortune, which he 
left to my father, or his heirs after him, and so it all 
comes to myself and Susette." 

Susette sprang up and put both hands on 
Adolphe's shoulders. 

" Adolphe ! Do you think I should have enough 
money to buy Earndale ? " 
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" Why do you want to buy Earndale ? Do you 
want to settle down in England ? " . 

" I want to buy it for Aunt Grace, so that she 
may have her own beautiful home again." 

''What castles in the air you are building, 
Susette/' said Madame de Brissac. " Even if you 
bought Earndale for Mrs. Daventry, she would not 
be rich enough to live in so large a place. We must 
wait and see what happens." 

" And don't, in the meantime, be distressed about 
Aunt Grace," said Adolphe. "My mother's sister 
shall never need anything as long as we can help her." 

" You good Adolphe ! '' exclaimed Susette, throw- 
ing her arms round his neck. "That is just like 
papa." 

How happy were the three. Madame de Brissac felt 
quite young again to-night, as if part of the old days 
of the years gone by were coming back to her. She 
forgot she was at No. lo. Slater Street. The little 
front parlour had widened out into one of her Pari- 
sian j^/c?«j, the simple muslin curtains had turned to 
richest lace, the miniatures had become a stately 
gallery of ancestors by celebrated painters — every- 
thing grew more beautiful, and yet all was the same. 
It was the ray of joy and happiness that had to-day 
come into her life, as well as into Susette's, that had 
thus glorified the outer world, and made all things 
look radiant in the sunshine of gratitude and rejoic- 
ing. And when the three knelt down for evening 
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prayer, the little maid of all-work wondered why her 
mistress should be crying so that she could scarcely 
repeat the prayers, when she should be merry and 
laughing because Mr. Adolphe had come back again. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CONFIDENCES. 

That her Uncle Vivian had fixed the time of com- 
ing, that he had made up his mind to give up his 
Indian life, that he had bought Eamdale — were 
sources of great consolation to Ursula. 

" It would have been too hard," she said to her- 
self, ** if Susette, who was only a poor French pastor's 
daughter, should have a fortune, whilst she. Miss 
Daventry, who had been looked upon as an heiress, 
should be without one. 

She had honestly said to herself it was more than 
she could bear. She had kept up her spirit as her 
father would have wished her to do, and she was as 
full of herself and what was due to her as she had 
ever been. 

" My Uncle Vivian is, of course, richer than the 
Lyons banker," says Ursula to herself; and she 
broods over the thought, and longs for the winter to 
pass away, and for the spring to come, when her 
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ambitious hopes will be gratified. Surely her uncle 
will not care to live at Earndale alone ? No ; she 
and her mother will go to him there ;. and she plans 
what she shall do when she goes back to her father's 
house again. She feels a little lonely at having no 
one to talk to about these things. She takes Carlo 
to the river-garden and throws stones into the water 
for him. She sits on the rustic seat under the trees, 
and tries to fancy it is, even now, the spring, though 
it is really close upon winter. But the sun is shining 
brightly, and she says, 

"Yes, I feel as I shall do in the spring — quite 
happy, and myself again. It does not annoy me to 
think of Earndale now." 

She half wishes that Susette were with her that 
she might have some one to whom to confide her 
brilliant prospects. Therefore, she is not sorry to 
hear her mother say that she is writing to ask 
Susette to come for a few weeks if Madame de 
Brissac can do without her. 

And Susette came; and down by the river the 
cousins exchanged confidences. 

" I am so happy, Ursula," said Susette; " I seem 
as if I could fly about." 

" Then you think it is pleasant to be going to have 
riches?''^ asked Ursula; " I thought you did not care 
about such things ? " 

" I was not thinking of riches, I was thinking of 
Adolphe. It is having him that is making my life 
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new and beautiful. But I am glad that I shall have 
money to do anything I want ; to help Aunt Coralie 
so that she shall be wanting for nothing; and, 
Ursula — only you must not tell Aunt Grace — I want 
to buy Earndale, so that you and your mother may 
have it again ! '' 

A crimson flush went over Ursula's face. Had 
Susette come to flaunt her prosperity in their faces. 
She drew herself up stiffly, and said, 

"You will not have any occasion to spend your 
money upon us, Susette, for my Uncle Vivian has 
bought Earndale, and is coming to England in the 
spring.'' 

Susette gave a cry of joy. 

" Oh Ursula, how splendid ! how delightful ! how 
just as it ought to be ! I am so glad, so glad ! I can- 
not tell you how glad ! " And she seized both of 
Ursula's hands, clasping them tightly, and giving 
Ursula a hearty kiss. 

" Ursula," she said, after a pause, " how good God 
has been to our family. It is wonderful ; no, I should 
not say wonderful ; it is gracious loving-kindness, full 
of compassion and goodness. We cannot be too 
thankful or too trusting. My Adolphe come back to 
care for me, and now your uncle coming to take care 
of you and Aunt Grace. I thought a moment ago 
that nothing on earth could make me happier than I 
was ; and now I am ten times as happy. Ursula, how 
grateful we all ought to be 1 '^ 
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^ There, now/' said Ursula, " don't sermonise ; I 
don't like it ; you must keep your sermons for my 
mother. I feel that I have been very hardly treated ; 
when I had everything I could want, and was enjoy- 
ing life, that almost in a moment it was all shattered. 
My view is, that after having suffered all this, and 
been brought down in the world, it is but fair that 
one should be put back again in one's natural 
place/' 

Susette did not dare to say what was in her mind ; 
that perhaps a lesson had been sent to teach her proud 
cousin Ursula humility. But, if so, it had not been 
learned, for Ursula in heart was unchanged, and her 
spirit was as haughty as in the days of prosperity. 

" I dare say you think what I have said is very 
wicked,'^ continued Ursula, as Susette did not answer; 
" I dare say you have got some of my mother's views 
about these downfalls being sent for our good. They 
have not been for my good ; they have only made me 
think that things are very hard and unjust. And 
it will be but justice to have some compensation for 
all I have suffered.'' 

" Oh, Ursula ! " 

"Oh, Susette!" said Ursula. "Now tell me 
honestly have you not felt in your heart that you were 
having the compensation to which you were entitled 
for losing your parents and brothers and sisters, and 
having no money, and living in that poor little house 
in Slater Street most of your time ? " 
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" No, Ursula ; I never thought anything of the 
kind ; I never expected anything. I had the hope 
always before me that perhaps Adolphe might, after 
all, not be drowned. But I never have thought since 
Adolphe came that I deserved for him to come. I 
have thought it all a wonderful and beautiful sort of 
dream, almost like a fairy tale ; something I could 
scarcely believe in, it was so good, so full of joy and 
happiness.^^ 

" Well, I do not pretend to such grand ideas. I 
do feel that to be Miss Daventry of Earndale 
again is only what I ought to be. Of course I shall 
be glad, and all that sort of thing ; for the life at 
Elm Farm is very mean and dull, and not at all suited 
to me.^^ 

"I am glad you will have what you like again, 
Ursula. Is not Aunt Grace glad too } " 

" My mother does not say much about it. I almost 
think she has left off caring for Earndale. She was 
not born there, you know, and her father was not rich, 
so I dare say it has not been as hard for her as for me. 
Perhaps being at Elm Farm seems to her like going 
home again, for her father was only a poor country 
vicar ; and I suppose she got all her views from him. 
And my father was born at Earndale, and his father's 
father at Weston Court, so you see it is different for 
me. 

Poor Ursula ! thought Susette again, what a pity 
it is she does not get rid of all these ideas. If she 
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had not these puffed-up notions she would be much 
happier. Perhaps when prosperity comes to her again 
she may be different, and may think of her trial time 
in a new spirit 



CHAPTER XXI. 

AUNT GRACE BEGINS TO PLAN. 

SUSETTE stayed on at Elm Farm, and Adolphe was 
still in France arranging affairs, and would not be 
back until near Christmas. 

"It is at Christmas-time that one wishes one 
had a large house," observed Mrs. Daventry, laying 
down her knitting, " and we have but one spare 
room." 

" Why, Aunt Grace," said Susette, laughing, " are 
you beginning to long for grandeur again ? What 
has put that thought into your head } " 

Ursula looked up quickly. 

" I was thinking,^^ said Mrs. Daventry, and then 
she paused. 

" Thinking of what, mother } " asked Ursula. 

" Of what. Aunt Grace ? '^ added Susette. 

" I was thinking,^^ said Mrs. Daventry, " that 
if we had only another bed-room I should like for 
us all to meet together at Elm Farm at Christmas. 
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I mean I should like. Adolphe and Madame de 
Brissac to come and make a little Christmas fes- 
tivity. How pleasant it would be if we could dine 
together on Christmas Day ! ^' 

And Mrs. Daventry looked round the room as if 
calculating its capacity for so large a party. Susette 
clapped her hands. 

^ "Oh, Aunt Grace, what a very charming thought ; 
it would be the most delightful dinner that there ever 
was in the world. I am sure Aunt Coralie would 
come ; and Adolphe. All of us, dear Aunt Grace ; 
all of us to meet together ! '* 

" In joy and thankfulness," murmured Mrs. 
Daventry. 

" Only that we have no bed-rooms, and only one 
small sitting-room," observed Ursula, who did not 
much like the idea of the family party. Madame de 
Brissac had been a teacher all the time she had been 
in England. Some of Ursula's friends had taken 
lessons from her. This had mortified her exceedingly; 
for though Madame de Brissac was not a relative, yet 
she was Susette's aunt ; and this fact was known, as 
Susette was half the time at Earndale and half in 
Slater Street. " And the Daventrys," said Ursula to 
herself, " had no relatives engaged in teaching." And 
then the unpresentable Adolphe, who had been for 
so many years among savages, that he had probably 
forgotten civilised manners — what could her mother 
be thinking of? 
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She repeated her speech — 

" No bed-rooms, mother ; and the sitting-room not 
large enough." 

Mrs. Daventry sighed. 

" No, we have only one spare room." 

Susette sat down at her aunt's feet 

" Aunt Grace, if you do not mind, I think I could 
arrange. Aunt Coralie and I could do very well in 
one room. It is much larger than her room in Slater 
Street And I was down at the mill to-day seeing 
Johnny. They have got a large bed-room there 
which they do not use. They let it in the summer- 
time to artists, and it is very comfortable. Adolphe 
could have it, and come here in the daytime. And 
as for this sitting-room, it is a very fair size, really, 
and would hold two more people easily. There 
would only be five of us. Besides, we should be so 
happy, that it would grow larger and larger in our 
eyes, until we imagined that it was a banqueting- 
hall in some palace. Oh, Aunt Grace, do let it be 
managed ! " 

" What nonsense," said Ursula to herself, and she 
shrugged her shoulders. But neither Mrs. Daventry 
nor Susette saw it; Mrs. Daventry was gazing into 
the fire. Presently she said, 

" Yes, we will have a family gathering." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

URSULA OPENS HER EYES. 

Winter, winter — cold, fresh, crisp. Snow on the 
ground, ice on the pools. Boys skating, boys sliding, 
boys snowballing. How they revelled in it. 

Madame de Brissac had arrived at Elm Farm, 
and was enjoying the keen country air, and the 
silver-frosted trees, and the beautiful sunsets. 

Adolphe was to come to-morrow — Christmas Eve. 
And Susette had been busily decorating the room 
with holly and ivy. Ursula had pleaded a headache, 
and had retired to her own room to brood over her 
present annoyances, and to muse upon future great- 
ness. 

" This can't last for ever," said she ; " the three will 
be off to their beloved France again, and we shall be 
at Earndale." 

Christmas Eve came. 

And with it came Adolphe. Ursula heard him 
come. 

" I must delay seeing the bear as long as I can," 
said she ; " what a noise they are making. All three 
chattering in French as fast as they can chatter, when 
they all speak English as well as I do. Chatter, 
chatter ! How my mother's head can stand it I don't 
know." 

H 
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Ursula opened one of the drawers where she had 
put away some of her grand clothes, that were now 
of little use to her. Should she appear as Miss 
Daventry of Earndale was accustomed to do, and so 
impress this uncivilised cousin with a due sense of 
her importance and his inferiority. She took tenderly 
out of its wrappings a grey silk gown trimmed with 
handsome black lace. Surely for one evening she 
might lay aside her black dress, as the grey was also 
mourning. As she was meditating there was a knock 
at the door. It was Susette. 

Ursula opened the door, and Susette entered 
carrying two small morocco cases in her hand. 

" Oh, Ursula, look I see what Adolphe has brought 
for us ; both alike, and we are to wear them to-night 
Are they not beautiful ? " 

And opening the -cases, Susette displayed two 
lockets of delicate workmanship set with pearls, and 
necklets to match. 

" Are they not very beautiful } " 

" I don't like taking gifts," said Ursula, looking, 
however, at the lockets. 

"You won't refuse Adolphe's gift," said Susette^ 
looking much disappointed ; " oh, it is such a pleasure 
for me to bring it to you ! I have had so many gifts 
from you." 

" Then I was rich," replied Ursula ; " now I am 
poor, and I do not wish to bq indebted to any 
one." 
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" You cannot be indebted to us, Ursula. We can 
never repay all that your mother has been to me. 
Oh, Ursula, for the sake of the Earndale days, do 
take the necklet and locket ; they will look so nice 
with that pretty gown. I, too, have thought that I 
would not wear black to-night, because this is a 
festive time, and not a time of mourning. It is a 
good thought of yours." 

If Susette could have seen into Urs.ula*s heart 
she would have seen a very dififerent reason for the 
appearance of the grey silk gown. But she departed 
before Ursula had time to say anything, if ever she 
had intended, and the locket and necklet lay in their 
case on the table. 

Ursula took them up ; they were, indeed, very 
beautiful ; she tried them on ; they looked very well. 
But should she accept them ? Perhaps after all it 
was a token of respect from the uncivilised cousin to 
the more civilised relatives. She hesitated. After 
all, Adolphe was but a bear, and would perhaps not 
understand her feeling in refusing the gift. 

So Ursula dressed herself, and put on the necklet, 
which certainly looked very well with the soft grey 
and the black lace. And quite satisfied with her 
appearance, she descended to the sitting-room. 

They were already assembled round the tea-table, 

when Ursula entered. But where was the bear that 

Ursula had expected to see ? He had vanished ; and 

in his place she saw a well«dressed> good-looking 

H a 
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young gentleman, seated between her mother and 
Susette. 

Ursula actually started. Her astonishment was 
so very perceptible that Adolphe, as he rose to greet 
her, could not help smiling. Nevertheless, she was 
relieved to find that her cousin was quite presentable 
in manner as well as in appearance, and, therefore, in 
the course of the evening she thanked him for the 
locket more graciously than she had intended. 

And Adolphe said laughingly, and in a low tone 
that the others did not hear, 

" Ah ! Cousin Ursula, fine feathers make fine 
birds. I may thank the tailor that I have on a more 
respectable suit than the one in which I made my 
first appearance at Mallowdale, and gave you so great 
a shock." 

Ursula blushed, but she answered honestly, 

" You did not look at all respectable." 

"That is right," said Adolphe; "it is better to 
speak the truth than make a polite speech." 

So Adolphe had understood her exactly, and 
Ursula for a moment felt annoyed. But the feeling 
passed away as the evening wore on, for Adolphe 
made no other allusion to her haughty manner to her 
poor and seemingly uncultivated relative. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

CHRISTMAS. 

" God bless you, merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay," 

Sang the village children at the door of Elm Farm. 

" Nothing is going to dismay us," said Susette, 
hastening with a store of pence and bonbons for the 
happy little group. 

And nothing did annoy or dismay on that fair, 
quiet Christmas Day with the white snow sparkling 
in the sun, and the fire glowing within doors, and 
lighting up the glossy holly that Susette had lavishly 
wreathed about until the sitting-room was almost 
like a bower. 

The five went to church together. They listened 
to the quaint old -sermon — for the vicar was an 
old-fashioned man — and it was all simple and 
earnest. 

" Just as my father used to preach," said Adolphe. 

They joined in the singing, which rose sweet and 
clear up to the ancient rafters. 

" Ah ! so it was in the days of my youth," half 
sobbed Madame de Brissac ; " it was all so simple in 
our little church at home." 

And they all felt at peace. It seemed as though 
the trouble in their lives had ended, and that a 
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new bright joy had come to them. Even Ursula felt 
spmething of this, though she still longed after Eam- 
dale as the summit of her hopes. 

Certainly this Christmas Day had fulfilled all 
Mrs. Daventry's hopes respecting it; and even to 
Ursula it was much pl^asanter than she had ex- 
pected. 

Perhaps it was as well to have this meeting to- 
gether before they parted. For Adolphe had arranged 
to go back to Villemont to live, and to take Madame 
de Brissac and Susette with him. Close by Ville- 
mont he had found an old country house which he 
was having put into repair. And in the early sum- 
mer the three were to take possession of it. 

"And I shall see Margot again/' said Susette, 
" and my home and — oh ! Adolphe, I wonder if I 
shall remember any of the places. And you will 
come and stay with us, Aunt Grace. We ought to be 
very much obliged to Cousin Philippe for leaving us 
all his money, so that we can go back to Villemont 
and do all the good work that my father wanted to 
do." 

Ursula listened. Was she glad, or sorry.? she 
could not tell. Perhaps if her heart had not been 
so wrapped up in its folds of pride she might have 
felt that she liked Susette better than she was aware, 
and would find a blank in being so far parted from 
her. But just now she said to herself, 

"It is nothing but 'Villemont and France and 
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Philippe.' I am tired of hearing of them ; and my 
mother takes as mtrch interest in them as if she were 
going to ViilenAont herself. Well, I trust when this 
week is t)ver/and they have gone back to Slater 
Street, that we shall hear nothing more of la belle 
France; and that my mother will begin to look for- 
ward to seeing Uncle Vivian, for she seems to have 
lost sight of him with these other relatives." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOPE DEFERRED. 

But Mrs. Daventry had not forgotten her brother-in- 
law. On the contrary, she thought much of him, and 
she looked forward to seeing him with very mingled 
feelings. He had been at enmity with her husband 
all through her married life, and had given no sign 
of willingness to be friendly. And her husband had 
been equally bitter and unforgiving. Vivian Daventry 
had certainly been the more to blame in the quarrel : 
and she wondered how she should bear the meeting. 

This feeling increased as the spring days drew 
nigh, and preparations were being made at Earndale 
for the reception of the new master. Ursula, on the 
contrary, looked forward to seeing her uncle with 
the liveliest pleasure ; her spirits rose, and the only 
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thing that marred her satisfaction was that the 
Leslies knew more about her uncle's movements than 
she did. Major Leslie was his correspondent, and 
Major Leslie was constantly over at Earndale giving 
orders. 

" In our house ! " said Ursula to herself, indig- 
nantly. 

Nevertheless, as Ursula was dependent for in- 
formation upon the Leslies, she was more con- 
descending to them than usual, though she could not 
get rid of her old feeling of superiority with regard 
to them. 

Ursula had just been to the Leslies' with a mes- 
sage from her mother, and had learned that Mr. 
Vivian Daventry was really on his way to England. 
Consequently, Ursula's step was light and her heart 
joyful as she tripped along the field-paths home 
again. 

Another week brought letters, not only to Major 
Leslie, but one to Mrs. Daventry also from her 
brother-in-law. Again it was short, but it was 
friendly. 

'* Before long," he wrote, " I shall be in England, 
when I shall see you, and hope to make the past 
forgotten in the future." 

"Mother," said Ursula, "I think that Uncle Vivian 
is sorry for all that has happened." 

"Yes," returned Mrs. Daventry, "we must help 
him to forget that there were ever any differences." 
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A long interval came, and then Major Leslie told 
Mrs. Daventry that Mr. Vivian Daventry had written 
to him from Paris, where he was delayed through 
business. 

Then came another pause. 

Mr. Vivian Daventry was in London arranging 
his affairs. 

" He cannot be long now," said Ursula. 

It was already April ; and early in May Madame 
de Brissac and Susette were going to join Adolphe 
at Villemont, where he was preparing the house for 
them. 

May came and nearly went, but no Mr. Daventry 
appeared at Earndale. 

Susette had written from Villemont, 

"Our house is an old chdteau^ with the most 
charming garden you can imagine— terraces, and 
flights of steps, and fountains. You must come and 
stay months and months with us." 

And Mrs. Daventry had said, " Yes, v/e must go." 

We must wait until Uncle Vivian comes," said 
Ursula. " I wonder why he does not come ? " 

And she grew impatient, and wandered up and 
down the house and about the garden, not able to 
settle to anything, scarcely able to eat anything, and 
growing quite nervous with her anxiety. 

" My child," said Mrs. Daventry, " you will fret 
yourself into a fever. We must wait patiently ; your 

uncle cannot hurry himself on QVir account, He has, 
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doubtless, had much to attend to of which we can 
have no idea." 

So the days of May fled away, and June set in. 
The Leslies they had not seen for some time; but 
one day, Major Leslie came with his wife to Elm 
Farm. They both looked grave, and seemed a little 
constrained in manner ; but Major Leslie said that 
he had heard from Mr. Daventry, and that he would 
be at Earndale the same week. 

" At last," said Ursula, her face lighting up ; " and 
how gloomy the Leslies look. They are doubtless 
envious of the prosperity that is coming to us. Per*- 
haps Uncle Vivian has told Major Leslie that he 
intends to make me his heiress, and I dare say he is 
vexed because of Ellen and Charlotte." 

So mused Ursula, as she and Carlo took their 
way to the river-garden where she liked to go and 
meditate. And now, with the trees in their summer 
glory, and the turf soft and springy, and the white 
roses all in bloom, it was a very pleasant spot 

To-day was Wednesday, so in three days at the 
latest Mr. Vivian Daventry would be at Earndale. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A WILD FLIGHT. 

The three days passed more slowly than any days 
had ever passed before, and then came Sunday. 

On Sunday, after church, Major Leslie, in a hur- 
ried manner, told Mrs. Daventry that her brother-in- 
law had arrived, and that she would hear from him. 

Sunday seemed even longer than the last three 
days, and on Monday the minutes seemed to creep. 
Ursula was terribly restless, and scarcely slept all 
night ; but when the letters were brought in on 
Tuesday morning she uttered an exclamation of joy. 
There was a letter from her uncle. 

Mrs. Daventry opened it. 

"What does he say, mother.?" asked Ursula, 
anxiously. 

Mrs. Daventry gave her the letter, which was 
dated from Earndale. 

" I am only here for a few days. I had hoped to 
come and see you, or that you would have come 
here ; but circumstances have changed, and I am 
going to London almost immediately. From there I 
shall write at greater length and explain matters. 
Just now I am writing to Major Leslie, who knows 
all about my affairs, to inform you of certain altera- 
tions in my plans." 
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For a moment or two, Ursula could not speak. 
She went white and red alternately, and finally burst 
into a wild fit of crying. 

" Not coming ! Going away ! " 

Yes, she saw it all. Major Leslie had been work- 
ing away for his own family, and she and her mother 
were to be set aside. She understood now why they 
had avoided coming to Elm Farm lately. They were 
ashamed to come because they knew the evil they 
had been doing. 

" Why, Ursula, my dear child," said Mrs. Daven- 
try, not knowing what was passing in her daughter's 
mind, " why need you take this so much to heart } 
Your uncle says he will write from London. He 
must have some good reasons. It is childish to 
behave in this way." 

"Mother, mother," gasped Ursula between her 
sobs, "are you so blind? Can you not see that the 
Leslies are the cause of it all. They have been 
making mischief between us and Uncle Vivian so 
that he may befriend them and not us." 

" Ursula ! " exclaimed Mrs. Daventry, indignantly, 
"how can you talk such nonsense! I am quite 
ashamed that you should let such thoughts as these 
come into your heart. It is very wrong indeed." 

" I can't help seeing what they have been doing. 
I will go there and learn the worst." 

" You will do nothing of the kind, Ursula. You 
will wait until Major Leslie comes here to explain 
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matters, which he is sure to do in proper season. 
He is a good man, and one to be relied upon, and 
I will not allow you to be guilty of any rudeness to 
him or his family." 

Ursula could not bear this. She rushed out of 
the room and up to her own bed-room, where she flung 
herself down on the floor and sobbed vehemently ; 
her whole frame shook, and she almost choked with 
passion. 

At last she grew a little calmer, and leaning her 
aching head against the bed, tried to compose herself. 
Suddenly a new idea struck her ; it was vague and 
misty at first, but grew clearer and clearer as she 
contemplated it. 

" Why not } '^ she asked herself, in answer to her 
thought ; " it will end all difficulties. I shall know 
for myself. I can easily do it. It won't take many 
hours. I wonder I never thought of it before. Yes, 
I will go to Earndale and see Uncle Vivian myself." 

But her mother, she knew, would not permit it. 
"Therefore," said Ursula to herself, "I shall say 
nothing to her about it. I shall set off in the 
direction of the river-garden and she will think I 
have gone there to mourn under the trees." 

It was a warm day, indeed it was quite sultry. 
Ursula put on her hat and the thinnest jacket she 
had. She took her purse from her drawer, and care- 
fully counted out the money she should need for her 
expedition. Then she stole softly down-stairs and out 
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of the front door ; but instead of going towards the 
gate, which was the natural way to the road, she 
turned towards the river-garden path. Her mother 
was standing at the window, and Ursula felt glad 
that they had not met, and she hurried through the 
path. When out of sight of the house, she gained the 
road by a narrow lane, and crossed the fields to the 
station. 

She walked very rapidly, but she need not have 
done SQ, as the train would not be in for about ten 
minutes. Ursula thought these ten minutes would 
never come to an end ; she feared that her mother 
might miss her, and would come to stop her going. 
But there was no cause for alarm, for the idea of 
Ursula's going off to Earndale had never crossed Mrs. 
Daventry*s mind. 

The ten minutes were over at last, and Ursula 
having taken her ticket, stepped into the carriage, and 
found herself flying towards- Earndale. She was hot 
and cold by turns ; she trembled with agitation ; and 
it was well there was no one in the carriage with her, 
or it might have been thought that she had committed 
a crime and was fleeing from justice. 

At Lock Junction she got out and changed 
carriages for the line that passed through Earndale. 
In a few minutes she would be there. Her heart beat 
audibly. She wished she had put on a veil, so that 
people might not see her face, and she pulled her hat 
down as low as she could to shade it* 
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How natural everything looked as she got out of 
the train; she almost expected to see the carriage at 
the gates waiting for her. There was no passenger 
getting out but herself; and giving up her ticket she 
pressed quickly onward. It was about half a mile 
from the station to the Hall. She trusted she should 
not meet with any one she knew, and she quickened 
her pace. 

The air was stifling, so heavy that she could not 
breathe freely, and the clouds began to grow darker 
and darker, making the sultriness of the day more 
intense. Darker and darker, until they burst over 
her head, and a deluging rain came down. She 
stopped to get shelter under some trees, but a flash of 
lightning made her sensible that such shelter would 
be dangerous, and she hurried into the middle of the 
road. In a few minutes she was wet through, and 
her clothes clung to her. The quicker she could 
move the better, so as to avoid taking cold. She 
could get them all dried at Earndale. 

Ursula did not go round to the principal entrance, 
but she took a short cut which brought her to a rustic 
lodge that used to be the residence of one of the 
gardeners. The gardener and his wife had, however, 
gone, and the woman who was now there did not know 
her, and wondered at the black figure hastening along, 
that asked no questions, but went straight forward as 
if bent on some important business. And when Ursula 
arrived at the Hall and gave the same peremptory 
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ring that she had given in old days, the footman who 
opened the door looked in surprise at the dripping 
figure before him. 

" Is Mr. Daventry at home ? " 

" Yes ; but he has given orders not to be dis- 
turbed.'' 

" I must see him," said Ursula. 

" I am sorry that you cannot do so/* answered the 
man. 

" I can wait," answered Ursula ; " but I must see 
him. Will you tell him that Miss Daventry, his 
niece, wishes to see him.'' 

" I don't think he is well, miss ; he has been look- 
ing very ill and tired since he came here, and is 
packing up to go away to-morrow. His order was 
that he would not see any one at all. He is shut up 
in the library." 

Ursula was standing in the Hall now, and before 
the footman could prevent it, had darted to the 
library door and opened it ; and as a tall, thin gentle- 
man, who was sitting at the table with his head bowed 
down upon his hands, lifted his woe-begone face to 
see who the intruder might be, she sprang forward, 
saying, 

" I am Ursula Daventry, Uncle Vivian. You 
must not go away without seeing us ; you must not 
desert us. I have been longing for you to come." 

Mr. Vivian Daventry rose from his chair. 

" My brother's child ! You are the image of what 
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he was years ago. Oh, why did you come here, child ? 
Why did you not wait and hear from Major Leslie 
that I am a ruined man ? Why have you added a 
pang to the grief I feel at not being able to help 
you or your mother ? Eamdale, which I looked for- 
ward to possessing, must go once more to strangers, 
for I am a ruined man with scarcely a shilling in the 
world!" 

Did Ursula hear aright ? Had it all ended in this 
way ? Had all her visions come to an end ? Was 
another blow struck at her ambitious hopes ? Was 
her pride thus brought low ? She gazed at her uncle 
without speaking, as though she did not understand 
what he was saying. He spoke again, " Child, you 
should not have come ; it has added another pang to 
the bitterness of the blow that has fallen upon me." 

But Ursula, overcome with agitation at what she 
had heard, and shivering from fatigue and her wet 
clothing, fell to the ground almost fainting. 

Mr. Daventry rang the bell. 

" Send one of the maids here,*' he said. 

And Ursula, when she had somewhat recovered, 
was taken away to have her clothes dried. 

But though a great fire was lighted at once in the 
bedroom, and Ursula was wrapped in blankets, the 
shivering continued. She was going to be very ill, 
she knew it. Perhaps she should die — here at 
Earndale without her mother, without any one she 
knew. 

I 
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She lay as one in a dream, looking up at the 
ceiling. By a strange coincidence she was in her own 
old room. Yes, she had come back to die. Everything 
had gone ; there was nothing left to live for now. 
Nothing seemed to matter. She did not care about 
anything. She should die here at Earndale. This 
was to be the end. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

AN ALARM. 

About an hour after Ursula's departure Major and 
Mrs. Leslie came down to Elm Farm, both looking 
sad and serious, for they had come in accordance with 
Mr. Vivian Daventry's letter to break the tidings of 
the almost total wreck of his property to his sister- 
in-law. A very small sum would be left after every- 
thing was settled. Earndale, of course, must be sold 
again. 

" Poor Vivian ! " said Mrs. Daventry ; " and he set 
so much store on his wealth." 

"There is another thing that grieves him more 
deeply than this," said Major Leslie ; " he has con- 
fided much of his earlier days to me, and he had the 
hope of restoring to you as his brother's wife some 
property of which he felt that he had in a measure 
deprived you. After his wife's death it appears that 
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he thought much of this, and her last words, 
'England, Earndale/ seemed an appeal that he 
should go there and make reparation to you. Not 
that his wife knew of the former transactions, but it 
had ever been her desire to make peace between the 
brothers. And his conscience told him that he ought 
to follow out her wishes. But now, finding that he 
is unable to carry out his intentions, he prefers going 
away without seeing you. He cannot help you, and 
he fears to add a greater pang to the remorse he 
already feels.'* 

"Poor Vivian," said Mrs. Daventry, "he need 
have no feeling of this kind. The past is past, and 
I had hoped that in the future a better understanding 
and a sense of peace between us was coming. For 
wealth I do not care ; I have grown content with Elm 
Farm, and I would welcome Vivian with open arms 
if he would be content to throw in his lot with ours." 

" I know that," said Major Leslie, " and I tried to 
persuade him to come to us and to see you, but he 
was determined against it." 

"And we shall not see him ? " said Mrs. Daventry. 

" No ; he starts early next week for the Continent, 
and intends to take up his abode in some cheap place 
abroad where the small means left him will suffice for 
his wants." 

" Poor Vivian," again said Mrs. Daventry. 

And she added to herself, " Poor Ursula, this will 
be a great blow to her." 
X a 
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*' I must break it gently to her," she said after the 
Leslies had gone. " I daresay she is still by the 
river." 

But Mrs. Daventry did not find her there. And 
she returned to the house. 

" Sarah, have you seen Miss Ursula ? " 

" No, but the girl from the mill has been here, and 
she says she is sure she saw Miss Ursula going off by 
the train this morning. But I told her she must be 
mistaken." 

" Yes, of course she was. I suppose Miss Ursula 
has taken a walk in that direction.'' 

However dinner-time came, and no Ursula. And 
Mrs. Daventry became somewhat alarmed. She 
determined after dinner to go to the station herself 
and see what truth there was in the girl's story. 

She was getting ready to do so when Sarah 
came up to say that the boy from the post-office had 
brought a telegram. 

Sarah, whose mind misgave her as to the telegram, 
lingered until Mrs. Daventry opened the envelope.- 

*' Is it anything bad, ma*am } " asked the faithful 
Sarah as she saw Mrs. Daventry go very white. 

Mrs. Daventry held out the paper, and Sarah read, 

" From Vivian Daventry. Ursula is at Earndale 
very ill. Come at once." ^ 

" Well," said Sarah to herself, " then it was true ; 
but who would have thought it ? " 

Mrs. Daventry turned to her. 
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" You must help me, Sarah," she said ; " put some 
of Miss Ursula's clothes together, and some of mine. 
I must go at once.'^ 

"Yes, ma'am, I'll do everything. Just sit down 
and don't trouble over anything. I'll get all ready, 
and go to the station with you. Indeed, now I come 
to think of it, Jane Hodge is in the kitchen, and she'll 
stay here for the rest of the day, so I'd better go with 
you as far as Lock Junction, and then it's not very 
far to Earndale, and they're sure to meet you there. 
You're not fit to travel alone, and I can get back 
before night." 

Mrs. Daventry sat down. She was too much 
troubled to do much for herself, and was thankful for 
Sarah's practical help. 

And without any seeming effort on her own part 
she found herself seated in the train, and on her way 
to Earndale. 

Perhaps it occurred to her as she sat silently 
beside her faithful attendant that if she had in earlier 
days curbed the pride and imperiousness of her 
daughter that it would have been better. But if 
so, it was a passing thought, for it was absorbed 
in a new fear. Ursula is very ill ! What can be 
the matter } Has there been an accident ? Her 
heart turned sick and faint. Perhaps Ursula was 
already dead. 

Possibly the same thought rose in Sarah's mind, 
for at Lock Junction she enquired before leaving her 
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mistress if there had been any accident on the line 
anywhere near. 

" Not any." 

And Mrs. Daventry re-assured on this point pur- 
sued her journey alone, and found a carriage waiting 
for her at the Earndale station. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

AT EARNDALE. 

Ursula was tossing from side to side. She was 
delirious, and her wanderings went back to the time 
when she was a child and the room in which she was 
now lying had been a nursery. She demanded why the 
pictures were taken from the walls, and where her dolls 
had gone. Why they did not send her father to her, 
for he always made everything right for her. 

'* Father ! father ! " she cried, " where are you ? 
Why won't they let you come to me ? " 

The housekeeper who was sitting with her sug- 
gested to Mr. Daventry that it might quiet her if he 
appeared ; and in the hope of soothing her, Mr. Vivian 
Daventry came to the bedside and spoke to her. 

*'My child," he said, "everything shall be done 
for you." 

But Ursula gave a loud shriek. 
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" Go away, go away ! " she cried, " you are not my 
father ; I don't know you. Go away." 

" I am your Uncle Vivian," said Mr. Daventry 
gently, " and your mother is coming to you.'* 

" Uncle Vivian } No, you are not Uncle Vivian 
is a cruel man who never wrote to us. Go away, go 
away ! " 

And seeing he could do no good, Mr. Daventry 
departed. 

On his way to the library, he met his sister-in-law 
who had just arrived. He drew her into the room 
and closed the door. 

"You must not be alarmed, Grace," he said, "but 
poor little Ursula got wet through in the storm, and 
a chill came on which has brought on fever. But 
everything shall be done for her that can be done." 

" Where is she ? " 

" I will show you," said Mr. Daventry. 

" In her own room ! how strange ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Daventry as she entered. 

She advanced to the bed, and Ursula, who had 
turned her face the other way, looked round. 

" I won't go back to Elm Farm ; you shan't make 
me," she cried. " Go away, go away, I won't go back." 

" Ursula, darling, I have come to stay with you," 
said Mrs. Daventry soothingly. " We are not going 
back yet, we are going to stay at Earndale until you 
are quite well I have come to be with you at 
Earndale." 
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"Stay at Earndale/' repeated Ursula wearily; 
** yes, that is right, we are at Earndale, at Eamdale." 
And she closed her eyes. She lay for some time 
quite still, then she roused up again and talked inco- 
herently. 

So it continued through the night. Mrs. Daven- 
try and the housekeeper watched alternately. The 
doctor came early in the morning, and found Ursula's 
pulse very high. 

" She has had a shock mentally as well as bodily," 
he said. 

And again Mrs. Daventry watched, not knowing 
if her child might live or die. 

Early in the afternoon Ursula suddenly started up, 
and looking round the room said in a loud voice, — 

" My own room, my very own room ; my nursery, 
and then my own bedroom. No one shall take it 
from me. I am at Earndale ; I will not go away. 
I am rich again — rich — richer than Susette. Uncle 
Vivian has made me rich. I am going to live here. 
I am Miss Daventry of Eamdale. 

Then, exhausted with the effort, she fell back on 
her pillow and fell into a deep sleep ; so she lay for 
hours. 

Mr. Vivian Daventry paced up and down the 
library. The very thing he had wished to avoid had 
happened to him — the meeting with his sister-in- 
law and his niece. He had hoped to go away from 
Earndale without seeing them, and now here they 
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both were under his roof, and his departure for 
London must be postponed. He could not, under 
the circumstances, leave them. 

Mr. Vivian Daventry was, like his brother, a proud 
man, but in a different way. For years his quarrel 
with his brother had weighed heavily on his mind, 
and he would have been glad to have made it 
up, but pride prevented his making any advances. 
He remembered his brother's sarcasm and cutting 
speeches, and he shrank from doing anything that 
might meet with a repulse ; but now he had ac- 
knowledged to himself that the property he had 
claimed was not altogether justly his, and he had, 
after a struggle with himself, bent his mind so far as 
to decide to say so to Mrs. Daventry, and ask her 
to let him befriend her, and to thus have a healing 
over of old troubles. And now that he had thus 
determined to humble himself, he found that his 
investments had proved a failure, and that he would, 
after all settlements had been made, be left with 
only a small sum that would not allow him materi- 
ally to help Mrs. Daventry and her daughter. And 
not being able to help them, his pride was again in 
the way and he had not wished to see them. He 
would go away and leave the task of explanation 
to Major Leslie. However, owing to Ursula's wild 
freak, this hope of not seeing them was at an end. 
Here he was face to face with them in his own house, 
and must wait to the end, whatever that might be. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

''LET BYGONES BE BYGONES." 

The sun was going down red and glowing ; its rays 
stole into the quiet room, shaded though it was with 
Venetian blinds. A ray fell across Ursula's pale face, 
making its whiteness more conspicuous. Her breath- 
ing was quieter ; she had slept for several hours. 

Mrs. Daventry sat watching her. 

Presently Ursula opened her eyes and looked 
round. 

" Where am I ? '* she asked. " What has happened ? ** 

Then her eyes fell upon Mrs. Daventry, who had 
risen from her seat as Ursula spoke. 

" Mother ! Yes, mother ! Where are we ? " 

'^AtEarndale." 
• « Earndale ! " 

And then Ursula closed her ^y^^ and did not 
open them again for a long time. Indeed, she 
was lying in this quiet state when the doctor came 
again. 

" She will be all right now," he said ; " do not let 
her talk much at present.'^ 

But Ursula did not seem to wish to talk. She 
lay in a passive state, taking food when it was 
brought to her, but asking for nothing, and making 
no effort to rouse herself from the apparent lethargy 
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into which she had fallen. At last she sank to sleep 
again, and then Mrs. Daventry left her. 

Mrs. Daventry had seen but little of her brother- 
in-law, so anxious had she been about her daughter; 
but now she went to him and learned from his own 
lips all that had befallen him, and how his plans of 
restoring to her and Ursula fourfold the value of what 
he had insisted upon claiming as his right in olden 
times had been frustrated. 

"And now," answered Mrs. Daventry, after she 
had listened to his long explanations, *' you can give 
us what is more than wealth, and that is the affection 
that has been withheld for so many years. Give it 
now to your brother's child, and let your brotherly 
heart help us, for we are lonely in the world and 
have very few relatives. You tried to go away with- 
out meeting us, but it was ordained differently. My 
poor Ursula's wild journey prevented your carrying 
out your plans ; and now that we have met, do not 
let us part so hastily. At any rate, come to us for 
a time at Elm Farm until you have made your 
plans for the future. You can settle eventually where 
you think best," continued Mrs. Daventry ; " but 
come to Mallowdale first, and let us talk over old 
times ; it will do you good and us good too. Besides, 
you ought not to go away without seeing Major 
Leslie and his family." 

Mr. Daventry sighed. 

"I had hoped that we might all have lived at 
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Earndale together, and that so the old life might in a 
measure be restored/' 

" That is at an end/' said Mrs. Daventry ; " and 
perhaps for all of us it is better not to possess 
Earndale again. The last few days have opened 
my eyes to many things, and I see that for Ursula 
it would have been a very doubtful good if she had 
been able to live at Earndale again as in the old 
times/' 

Again Mr. Daventry sighed, for he had not arrived 
at this view of matters. He thought of the treasures 
of India, of the wealth he had possessed, of the small 
pittance, comparatively speaking, that he should have 
to live upon. He had prided himself much on his 
riches ; he had determined through them to make 
restitution, and now he was powerless to do so. And 
It was, perhaps, this inability to satisfy his conscience 
that was the hardest part to bear. 

But Mrs. Daventry quietly overruled all his objec- 
tions, and in the end he decided that it would be 
better for him to be near Earndale and see to all 
arrangements for disposing of it himself. And he 
should see Major Leslie. 

" And/' said Mrs. Daventry, " we shall find that 
there is yet much left to us in the world, much for 
which our hearts will in due time feel great thank- 
fulness." 

And when Mrs. Daventry returned to Ursula's 
room her heart felt lightened. Events were wonder- 
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fully working round. She felt that " a man's life con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of riches that he possesses," 
but that there are higher joys that come into the 
heart in which the pomps of the world have no place. 

If Ursula could only think so ! 

Had she not herself been to blame for allowing 
the seeds of pride to increase in her daughter's heart. 
Perhaps so; and she gazed long upon her sleeping 
child before she lay down to rest herself. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

AFTER THE DARK DREAM. 

The morning rose fair and lovely ! the southern wind 
brought the scent of the flowers into Ursula's room ; 
the skies were unclouded, and the birds singing. How 
fresh and beautiful it all was. 

Ursula had been awake some little time, but had 
not spoken. 

After a while she turned to her mother and said, 

** It has been a very bad dream." 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Daventry. 

" I am glad I am awake now.'* 

"Yes,'' replied Mrs. Daventry, wondering what 
Ursula was thinking of. 

" Mother, I was awake for a long time in the night. 
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and I was thinking over many things. I do not know 
that I should care to live at Eamdale now/' 

Mrs. Daventry started. 

" I wish I were like Susette," continued Ursula.; 
" she is always happy, I am not'' 

** But you might be, my child." 

Ursula raised herself up and leaned on her elbow 
so as to look into her mother's face more easily. 

" It has been a dream — a long dark dream. I 
might have died. I thought I was going to die. I 
thought everything had gone, and I did not want to 
live; and after that I remembered nothing, except 
that it was very dark, and I could not see." 

And Ursula shuddered. 

Mrs. Daventry wondered how much Ursula had 
understood, and whether she realised the tidings of 
her uncle's altered circumstances. 

** Yes, Ursula," she said, " you were very ill ; we 
did not know whether you would live or die." 

"And all through myself, mother. All through 
my proud and wicked feelings." 

" It was very wrong to come without telling me, 
Ursula ; it alarmed me very much. I did not know 
where you were until Uncle Vivian's telegram came." 

"I was very wrong and wicked," said Ursula 
slowly; "I was very miserable and discontented, 
and proud and suspicious, and I know it now. The 
dream was part of it, and then came the quiet in the 
night, and now the light is dawning. Mother, do you 
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think that I can ever be good and contented like 
Susette ? " 

Still Mrs. Daventry was not sure whether Ursula 
really understood the state of affairs. 

" Susette is very rich now, Ursula," she answered. 

" And I am poor/' returned Ursula ; " but Susette 
was just as happy when she was poor as she is now ; 
and I was not." 

Mrs. Daventry did not reply. Perhaps Ursula 
understood her silence. For she answered, 

" Mother, I know it all. Uncle Vivian told it to 
me himself. He has lost his money, and cannot 
afford to keep Eamdale. It will have to be sold 
again. Has he told you this ? " 

"Yes, Ursula." 

" Yes, it is true, quite true. It was not part of the 
dream. Just tell me over again, mother. Just say 
Uncle Vivian is ruined, and I shall know that it is 
quite true." 

" Your Uncle Vivian is ruined," said Mrs. Daventry, 
" that is to say, he has lost his great wealth, and has 
now only enough to live upon very economically — 
perhaps not much more than we have ourselves.'' 

" Yes, it is true." And Ursula sank down amongst 
the pillows again. 

Mrs. Daventry watched again anxiously. The 
girl's ^yt.s were closed and a tear rolled down her 
cheek. Perhaps after all she had not fully realised 
what Mr. Daventry had told her. 
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" Mother," said Ursula after a long pause, " I am 
very glad. I don't mean that I am glad that Uncle 
Vivian has lost his money : but I am very glad that 
I shall never be able to live at Earndale again. I 
should not be strong enough. Perhaps all this has 
come to me to humble me and bring me down to a 
right state. It was what I so longed for just to be here 
again, and to have everything I used to have ; and I 
felt so certain that I should get it when Uncle Vivian 
came from India ; and I was proud and puffed up, 
just as I used to be when I was really rich. I used 
to sit under the trees in the river-garden and think of 
it all, and what I would do ; and how envious the 
Leslies and all the people would be, and how I should 
scarcely speak to a great many of them. And besides 
that, I had another sort of pride — of not being in- 
debted to anyone — and of holding my own, though 
I was poor, and of looking down upon every one. 
It has all come to me like a flash of lightning. I 
wonder it never came before. I wonder I never 
thought how wrong I was.^' 

"My dear Ursula," said Mrs. Daventry, kissing 
her, " I too have been to blame ; I have not helped 
you enough. But now we will help each other and 
be happier together than we have ever been." 

" Poor Uncle Vivian," said Ursula, " he is the most 
to be pitied ; it is very hard for him, almost too hard 
to bear." 

"Nothing that happens to us, Ursula, is harder 
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than we can bear. What we have to do is to learn 
to bear it in a right spirit, and to try to find out the 
lesson it has to teach us." 

** Mother, do you remember how angry I was with 
Susette for saying those lines ? the half of that verse ? 
I can finish it now — 

* He that is down need fear no £adl. 

He that is low no pride ; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.' 

" I wonder if it will come into my heart and stay 
there." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

URSULA'S RESOLVE. 

At Elm Farm once more. And Ursula leaned back 
in her chair, and felt glad to be at home again. 

At home ! 

She had passed through the lodge gates at Earn- 
dale; she had looked back and said "good-bye" for 
ever to the stately mansion ; not with the bitter 
regret of her first parting from it ; but with a sense 
of old things having passed away and something new 
and better coming. 

Still leaning back she looked through the window 
upon the landscape. She had never thought it beauti- 
J 
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ful until to-day. She had never noticed how gracefully 
the roses and jasmine made a frame for it. Every- 
thing seemed to have improved — ^to have something 
different about it 

" And I thought I should be ashamed for Uncle 
Vivian to see us here. And now he is quite glad to 
come to us. How strange it all is ! " 

"And the Leslies?" 

" I am beginning to think that Major Leslie is really 
a good man. How could I think what I did of him ? 
But everything is turning upside down, or else it is 
all coming right again where I put it all wrong. I 
wonder if it is because I am not well and am still 
weak that I feel in this way; when my strength 
comes again perhaps I shall turn back into the Ursula 
Daventry of past days." 

Suddenly there was a whirl outside, an exclama- 
tion from Sarah, and Carlo, who had been basking 
lazily at Ursula's feet, started up and barked joyfully. 
Then Ursula heard her mother's voice saying, 

" Why, where have you come from ? " 

And in another moment Susette was in the room. 

" My poor Ursula, my dear Ursula, why did no 
one send for me ? It was quite by accident I heard 
how ill you had been. And I persuaded Adolphe to 
bring me over to England at once. Of course you 
and Aunt Grace cannot do without me when there is 
any trouble about, and so I have come to you," 

" And where is Adolphe ? " 
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" Gone back ; he only saw me safe as far as Dover, 
and there he left me, for it was all straightforward 
and easy for me when I was once in England ; and 
he has gone back to Villemont, for there is so much 
even yet to do there. Aunt Grace/* she continued, 
turning to her aunt, "you must bring Ursula to 
Villemont for change of air as soon as you can ; she 
is not yet fit to go to Earndale and have all the glories 
and honours heaped upon her by the wonderful uncle 
from India. I am glad that he is going to restore 
you both to wealth and comfort, though I do not 
despise Elm Farm, Aunt Grace. It is growing home- 
like, and the flowers are making it beautiful as I knew 
they would ; but still I shall be glad to see you back 
in your own home." 

Susette was talking so fast that she did not 
notice Ursula^s feeble attempt to stop her, but 
Mrs. Daventry laid her hand gently on her niece's 
shoulder. 

" Susette, we are not going to Earndale.'' 

" Not going } Why, has not Mr. Vivian Daventry 
bought it } He surely is not going to be so mean as 
to keep it all to himself, is he ? " 

And her eyes flashed. 

" Susette, wait; you don't understand," said Ursula. 

" I understand quite enough, and too much," said 
the impetuous Susette. 

"No, you do not. Uncle Vivian is not rich, 
he has lost almost everything. Earndale is going 

J2 
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to be sold, and he is going to live abroad in France 
or Germany, or somewhere where it will not be 
expensive." 

Susette was sobered in a moment. She looked at 
Mrs. Daventry. 

"Aunt Grace, is this true ? " 

" Quite true. And Mr. Vivian Daventry is more 
troubled about it than we are." 

" I'm glad of that." 

" He intended everything kind to us," said Mrs. 
Daventry ; " but it has been otherwise ordained. 
One cannot understand these dispensations; but I 
suppose in time to come one will see why people 
are suddenly raised up or brought low without any 
apparent reason." 

" My poor Ursula ! '* exclaimed Susette, as it oc- 
curred to her that perhaps the shock had caused her 
illness. And she looked very compassionately at her. 

Ursula smiled. 

" I have left off wishing to live at Earndale," said 
she. " Do you remember our learning that passage 
from Shakespeare, Susette. It began, 

* Farewell, a long farewell to all my greatness.' 

Wolsey's speech, you know. This bit came in : 

* I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth ; my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me : and now has left me ^ 
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That IS as far as I can go, for I am not 

* Weary and old with service ; ' 

but young, and soon I shall be strong again. I am 
going to throw off the old pride, Susette, and begin 
a new and happier life like yours and my mother's." 

Susette stood in mute astonishment Was this 
the Ursula she had known for so long ? What wonders 
had happened. 

And then she threw herself down on the ground 
beside Ursula, and leaning her head against her, 
burst into tears. 

** I am so glad and so sorry, I don't know which," 
she said, half-crying and half-laughing. " Fm sorry 
for all the trouble ; but Fm glad you are going to 
belong to us again. I have been feeling jealous of 
the Indian uncle, for I thought he would keep you all 
to himself; and now you are free again. And, Aunt 
Grace, why can't you come to us, and let us be one 
happy family; the house is much too large for us ; we 
are lost in it. It wants more people about. And if 
Mr. Vivian Daventry is going to live abroad, why 
can't he get a house at Villemont just as well as at 
any other place. It is only six or seven hours from 
Paris, and if he wants a change he can easily get 
there. Oh dear ! I wish Adolphe had come on with 
me ; he could arrange it all so well." 

" You had better speak to Mr. Daventry himself," 
replied Mrs. Daventry, smiling. " He will be at Elm 
Farm in a day or two." 
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** Of course I will/' said Susette ; " is he very 
stem, and forbidding, and dreadful ? Still, what- 
ever he is, I don't think I shall mind, as I shall 
want so much to persuade him to agree in my 
plans." 

" Well, you can try," answered her aunt ; " but I 
am afraid you will not make much impression upon 
him." 

And to herself she said that Mr. Vivian Daventry 
would think that her daughter and niece had the 
wildest and most romantic ideas of any girls that he 
had ever known or met with. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

JEAN GLISSOT^S MESSAGE. 

The good Pastor Rivole and his wife were taking 
their after-dinner coffee, when a messenger came to 
ask if the pastor would go down to Jean Glissot, for 
the old sexton was dying. 

The pastor put on his hat, and went off to see 
the dying man. At the door he met Margot 
weeping. 

" I have sent for M. Adolphe,'' she said. " My 
father has asked for him many times, and has a 
strange desire to see him.'' 
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" I fear he is from home/' answered the pastor ; 
"he went with his sister to England/' 

" He came back late last night, or rather, early 
this morning,*' replied Margot ; ^' he is sure to 
come." 

" Is he here ? " asked the old man, faintly, as M. 
Rivole entered the room, "Is it M. Adolphe ? " 

" No, it is I, Jean ; I have come to see you, and 
to pray with you, that you may pass peacefully 
through the dark valley that we have so often talked 
about." 

" Yes," murmured the old man ; " the dark valley 
with the light at the end of it — the Great Light. 
Pastor Le Maistre taught me about it, and he has gone 
before me. He knew all about the way, and he went 
right I thought to have had his hand to guide me 
through it, for he was young, and I was old even 
then." 

"The Good Shepherd led him through, Jean. 
The Good Shepherd will also guide you ; there is no 
fear where He is." 

" None, none," murmured Jean Glissot. " I am 
not afraid. I am going along quietly step by step. 
I can hear the river rolling by. I shall soon be cross- 
ing it, and the floods will not overwhelm me." 

" And He will bear thee up. The Lord, the 
Shepherd, the Guide." 

" I know it." 

But still the old man's eyes feebly peered round 
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the room, as though he sought one other earthly 
object ere he went away ; as if some earthly wish still 
lingered. 

A figure darkened the doorway, and in a few steps 
Adolphe was. beside the bed. 

" Jean Glissot, good old Jean, I have come to see 
you/' 

A gleam of light came into the dying eyes. 

" M. Adolphe ! Adolphe Le Maistre, Le Maistre,'* 
said the sexton, repeating the last word lovingly ; 
"the son of my dear old master.'' 

" Yes/' said Adolphe, clasping his hand 

" You have left the sea ? " said the old man, with 
sudden energy. 

" Yes, Jean." 

" You will not go back to it ? You will not leave 
Villemont again ? " 

" No." 

" That is right. You will stay at Villemont, and 
take care of it as your father did ?" 

" I will do my part, Jean ; but my father was 
pastor, and I am not." 

The old sexton half-raised himself; a supernatural 
strength seemed to come to him. 

" M. Adolphe, I seem to have a message for you. 
I can't die without giving it. Never go back to the 
sea, but stay at Villemont and preach to the people 
as your father did. Pastor Le Maistre ! " 

Jean Glissot, still clasping Adolphe's hand, sank 
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back exhausted. He did not require any answer. 
He had delivered his message, and he was satisfied. 

He lay still and quiet, breathing slowly. Each 
moment they thought he must be going ; but once 
again he made an effort 

" Not far off— let me lie not far ^" 

" Close beside him, Jean," said Adolphe bending 
down, for he understood what the old man meant 

" Peace ** began Jean Glissot, but before he 

could end the sentence his spirit had passed away. 
* * * * * 

" How strange, Marie," said the pastor to his wife 
afterwards, " the same thought has come to me about 
young Le Maistre. He has just the gifts that would 
make a preacher." 

Madame Rivole smiled. 

" Ah, but, Henri, he is so rich. Were his means 
as slender as his father's one might think of it ; but 
who ever heard of a rich pastor in our Protestant 
Church, and at Villemont } No, if Adolphe should 
ever turn his thoughts that way, and bring his elo- 
quent speech to account, he would be sought after 
and be sent for to Paris, or some great city, and be 
almost worshipped there." 

"But he would not go," answered the pastor 
quietly. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

AT VILLEMONT. 

Two years had passed away. There was a new 
tenant at Elm Farm, and the Leslies still missed 
their old neighbours. 

" Ursula was so much improved before she went 
away that I was really beginning to like her. What 
a pity it was that her silly pride prevented her from 
showing the better side of her character. I suppose 
it was the last trouble that brought her to herself; 
and now that there is a chance of Mr. Vivian Daven- 
try's recovering some of his money I hope she won't 
turn round again." 

" You let your tongue run on too fast, Charlotte," 
said Mrs. Leslie. 

" I can't help thinking," returned Charlotte, 
" neither can any one else ; and I can't help won- 
dering whether, if Mr. Daventry should buy Earn- 
dale over again and get Ursula to live there, whether 
she might not be the proud Miss Daventry once 



more." 



" But he will not buy it again," said Major Leslie, 
looking over the top of his newspaper ; " he is very 
happily settled in Paris, and has many friends there. 
I think, having lived so long abroad, that he prefers 
it to a life in England." 
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" And will he really get any of his money again ? " 

" Yes. He has some of it already." . 

"I wonder what he will do?" said Charlotte, 
meditatively. 

"Why, one thing he will do, or rather has done, 
is to invite all of us to go and spend a month with 
him in Paris," 

Charlotte sprang up. 

" How charming ! And shall we go ? and shall 
we be anywhere near Villemont.? and could we 
stop there and see Mrs. Daventry, and Ursula, and 
Susette ? " 

But this Major Leslie did not promise, 
<N- -x- -x- -x- « 

Mrs. Daventry and Ursula at Villemont ? 

Yes, so it was. Susette had argued, Susette had 
pleaded. 

Mr. Vivian Daventry was going abroad, she and 
Adolphe and Aunt Coralie were also abroad, and 
Mrs. Daventry and Ursula would be left without any 
relatives to care for them. 

Then Adolphe came, and he too urged that Aunt 
Grace should go to Villemont. 

"Was there any small house.?" inquired Mrs. 
Daventry ; " was there any place where they could 
obtain lodgings } Perhaps, now that her father was 
dead, Margot would take them in. She and Ursula 
would not require much," and she acknowledged that 
it would be pleasant to be near Adolphe and Susette,. 
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"There is no house that would do," replied 
Adolphe gravely, " and Margot is going to live with 
us. But still, there is an old house where a suite of 
rooms could be obtained that might suit, for it is in 
the midst of a pleasant garden ; and these rooms 
are not quite furnished, so that if you want to keep 
any of your furniture, Aunt Grace, you might take it 
there and make the place look home-like." 

" Just what I should like to do," said Mrs. Daven- 
try; "it sounds delightful. Are the rooms expensive?*' 

"Nothing is expensive at Villemont," returned 
Adolphe, and these rooms would cost nothing ; they 
belong to Susette and myself, and are quite useless 
to us. Indeed, we thought of closing the wing, 
but '' 

"Oh, mother!" interrupted Ursula, "let us go. I 
shall like to be near Susette, she will help me ; and I 
shall feel it is easier to go on with the new life away 
from all associations here — away from Earndale. 
Only think, mother, that I don't want to be near 
Earndale ! " 

" But, Ursula," began Mrs. Daventry with an air 
of perplexity, " there are many things to consider. I 
do not know that ^" 

But here Adolphe interrupted, 

"I know one difficulty. Aunt Grace," said Adolphe 
putting his arm affectionately round her, " and it is 
that my Aunt Grace does not like to be dependent 
for house-rent upon her relatives. Well, my dear, 
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dear Aunt Grace, your spirit shall not be wounded in 
that respect. You shall pay us exactly what a suite 
of rooms would cost in Villemont ; you shall furnish 
for yourself, and you shall bring Sarah to wait upon 
you, and you shall be no trouble to us at all — only a 
great blessing, and comfort, and pleasure ; and you 
shall be our second mother. Aunt Grace, for you are 
very like our own dear mother. Aunt Grace, we 
want you — ^you must come." 

Mrs. Daventry looked grave and thoughtful, but 
there was a bright light in her eyes, and presently 
she said : 

*' I will come to you, Adolphe." 

Adolphe drew his arm tighter round her, but he 
made no reply. 

And Ursula said, 

« It will be best for us." 

So, in a wing of the ch&teau at Villemont, Mrs. 
Daventry, and Ursula, and Sarah took up their resi- 
dence ; for Sarah had no intention of leaving them, 
even if they went to foreign parts where she should 
not understand a word that was spoken. But could 
not Mr. Adolphe, and Miss Susette, and Madame de 
Brissac speak English as well as she could ? There 
would be quite enough talking for her. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

AT PEACE. 

Time fled by on rapid wings. It was more than two 
years since Ursula's wild journey to Earndale, and 
she often thought of it and wondered at it. And yet 
it had brought about her present happiness. 

" It needed something to wake me up, mother, to 
give me some great shock, to make me fall quite 
down without any hope of getting up again," said 
Ursula. Still she could not think of the long, dark 
dream without a slight shudder. 

" I might have died, mother. I might have died 
without waking. And instead of that I am in this 
lovely old place, with terraced gardens and queer old 
statues and fountains ; and I am just as glad that it 
belongs to Adolphe and Susette as if it were my own.'* 

It was truly a pleasant place. And from the 
windows Ursula looked over the gardens to the little 
town of Villemont, with its quaint roofs and gables. 
And she heard the bell of the little Protestant church 
where her uncle used to preach ring out for service ; 
and there were none of the inhabitants of the ch&teau 
missing from their places when Pastor Rivole stood 
in the pulpit. 

M. and Madame Rivole were frequent guests at 
the ch&teau^ and many plans were revolved there for 
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the good of the poor of VillemonL Ursula and 

Susette often visited the good couple at their own 

home ; and Susette was delighted to point out every 

familiar spot to, her cousin — the rooms each one had 

occupied, the tiny courtyard that could scarcely be 

termed a garden, and to recall the days of her childish 

happiness. Then they would visit the graves and 

carry there the fairest wreaths that the various seasons 

afforded ; not forgetting old Jean Glissot, who lay 

close by his beloved master. 

Jean's words had not been forgotten ; whether they 

were the origin of the thoughts in his heart Adolphe 

could scarcely tell, but the desire to follow in his father's 

footsteps grew gradually stronger and stronger. 

" It is good," said M. Rivole, when Adolphe con- 
fided to him his desire ; " but thou wilt not leave us 
to go to a grander place. Here is thy father's church: 
wilt thou not help me, for I am getting older ; and 
then thou can'st take it after me. And whilst I live 
it shall be mine and thine." 

" I shall never leave Villemont," said Adolphe ; and 
so it was that Adolphe became a preacher. 

" And for your first sermon, Adolphe, I will choose 
the text," said Ursula. 

*' And what will you choose } " 

Ursula hesitated a little ; then she said in a calm, 
clear voice, 

^^ Pride goeth before destruction; and an haughty 
spirit before a fall.** 
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And Adolphe took the text and preached upon 
it The first part of his sermon told of the evils of 
pride and haughtiness ; but the second part described 
the humbled spirit rising up after its fall ; and he 
drew so calm and beautiful a picture of the repose of 
the soul in the regions of humility and content that 
Ursula listened with breathless attention. 

So did the people of Villemont, many of whom 
remembered Adolphe's father, and said the Pastor 
Le Maistre himself might be speaking. 

But none thought that the sermon had aught to do 
with any members of the family at the ch&teau ; " there 
was no pride there, not any." 

But Mrs.Daventry and Ursula, sitting hand in hand, 
had their own thoughts, and as the last words of the 
sermon were spoken Ursula tightened her clasp upon 
her mother's hand, and softly whispered, " Amen," 
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